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DUALISM AND OPTIMISM. 


Four differing views of the universe divide the belief of 
speculative minds: — 

1. The universe the sole product of a single, extramun- 
dane, intelligent Will. 2. The universe the joint product 
and battle-ground of two opposing Powers. 3. The universe 
the self-manifestation of an immanent, diffusive Soul. 4. The 
universe a self-subsisting, independent Reality,— theism, dithe- 
ism or dualism, pantheism, atheism. 

Theism is the view which lies nearest to us, as the com- 
mon belief of the Christian world. But theism, referring 
as it does all facts and events to a single supreme Power, 
encounters a difficulty in human experience which faith may 
adjust to its own satisfaction, but which philosophy is 
troubled to explain to the satisfaction of the understanding. 

The difficulty is this: that while by supposition the Will 
that creates and ordains is one, the manifestations not only 
differ but conflict. The unity affirmed of the Cause is not 
apparent in the operation. The Power over all is conceived 
to be omnipotent, omnibeneficent, willing only the best; 
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but the product is not, so far as we can see, that perfect 
world which ought to result from such a source. The 
Power is affirmed to be absolutely good, but the world 
abounds in evil. How from the one pure Source can con- 
traries flow? How from the one Good can evil proceed ? 
No question in theology, and none in philosophy, goes 
deeper than this. No problem has proved more perplexing. 

The old Hebrew theology, as represented by the later 
Isaiah, was content to refer the evil with the good to the 
arbitrary power of Jehovah whose simple will sufficed to 
justify the one as well as the other. “I am Jehovah and 
there is none else. I form the light and create darkness, I 
make peace and create evil.” It is not till after the Captiv- 
ity that Judaism exhibits other views of the origin of evil. 

Meanwhile, to the Aryan mind, in its Persian development, 
the contemplation of a world where good and evil appear to 
contend for the mastery had suggested the existence of a 
principle of Evil, a malignant being opposed to the good, 
sole cause of all mischief in the world of bodies and the 
world of souls. Two self-subsistent, independent forces — 
a power that creates and a power that destroys, a power that 
blesses and a power that harms,—this is the theory of the 
universe known in philosophy as dualism, in religion as 
Parsism. Traces of it appear in the good and bad deities of 
the polytheistic religions, but its consummation, the sharp 
. distinction of a good and an evil power, the one to be 
sought, obeyed, worshipped, the other to be renounced and 
shunned, is the prime and distinguishing feature of Parsism, 
the religion of ancient Persia, from which sprung the Mani- 
cheism so threatening to Christianity in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and of which a remnant still survives in the Parsis 
of India. 

Parsism ranks with the oldest of existing religions, and 
though greatly modified and perverted in its subsequent 
developments, still claims for its founder Zarathustra — 
better known as Zoroaster,—one of the leaders of the 
human race, whose name at the distance of more than three 
thousand years, like that of Abraham, his Semitic compeer, 
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represents a hero of faith. Like Abraham, Zarathustra 
repudiated the idol-worship of his time, and initiated a 
religion of the spirit. In the thirteenth century before 
Christ, according to Dunker, on a mountain consecrated to 
the ancient idolatrous worship of fire, the reformer appeared 
before an assembly of the nation convened for the celebra- 
tion of an annual sacrifice, and called on king and people to 
renounce “the religion of lies,” and embrace the truth of 
the spirit as he should declare it. Bunsen* compares the 
scene to that in which the prophet Elijah refuted the priests 
of Baal in the presence of the people of Israel. “Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve;” Ahura-Mazda the wise Lord, 
or the false divinities of the lying priests of fire. “Two 
spirits there are,” he says, “originally and fundamentally 
different, a twin pair from the beginning, a good and an 
evil. They rule in thought, word, and deed; choose ye 
between them.” 

We have here the first historic enunciation of the princi- 
ple of dualism, 1300 B.C., at the lowest computation ; accord- 


‘ing to some authorities, especially Bunsen, many centuries 


earlier. 


But the principle itself, or the view of nature in which it 
originated, is earlier still. It lay in the ideas and the corre- 
sponding worship which Zoroaster found established in Iran, 
and which it was his mission to reform. That elder religion 
consisted in the worship of fire and light. These types, 
while insisting on the worship of spirit, Zoroaster retained 
by way of compromise, as symbols of truth and good. Hence 
sprung the religion of Parsism, one of the notable and repre- 
sentative religions of the world. In virtue of its ethical 
character I reckon it among the revealed religions, although 
less entitled to that designation than the rest of its class, on 
account of its mixed origin; not being like Jehovism or 
Mohammedism, the product of pure reflection, but admitting 


* Gott in der Ceachichte. 
t Bunsen places Zoroaster, at the latest, 2500 B.C. See Gott in der Geschichte, Vol 
IL., p. 78 
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in conjunction with the inner light an element of naturalism. 
It has its root in a vivid sense of the primal antithesis of 
nature, the antithesis of light and darkness. No wonder 
that this eldest and sharpest of all antagonisms should assume 
in primitive thought a typical significance. The religion of 
Iran made it the symbol of moral good and evil. These 
opposites were represented by two antagonist powers, 
Ahura-Mazda or Ormazd, the wise Lord, and Angra-Main- 
yus or Ahriman, the evil Spirit. Ormazd, the source of all 
good, dwells in perfect light. Ahriman, the source of all 
evil, resides in the deepest darkness. The visible world 
derives its character from the mutual relation and inter- 
action of these two principles. Its origin, fortunes, and final 
consummation result from their antagonism. Spiegel, trans- 
lator of the “ Avesta,” has sketched the orthodox cosmology 
of Parsism of which I here present the more salient features. 


From the beginning the two powers were mutually abhor- 
rent though separated, the one from the other, by a bound- 
less interval of vacant space. Ahriman became aware of the 
existence of his opposite, and maddened by the sight of the 
strange apparition, rushed forward to destroy it. Ormazd, 
by virtue of his ommniscience, had known of the existence of 
Ahriman, and saw in him an antagonist who must be over- 
come, but whose conquest would prove a difficult task, the 
two being equal in strength, and each supreme in his own 
domain. Now it belongs to the nature of Ormazd to think 
before acting; to that of Ahriman to act before thinking. 
Consequently, Ormazd debated with himself the means of 
success in this impending warfare. He foresaw that a pres- 
ent attack might fail, but that victory was assured by post- 
poning the conflict. 

Meanwhile, he created beings adapted to his ends; and 
Ahriman on his part did the same; that is, he opposed to 
each of the creations of Ormazd a corresponding negative. 
For Ahriman is incapable of independent creations. Three 
thousand years were consumed in these productions. At 
the end of that period Ormazd persuaded Ahriman to enter 
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into a compact by which it was agreed to defer their battle 
for nine thousand years. These added to the three thou- 
sand which preceded, make up the twelve thousand of the 
world’s duration. When the treaty was concluded, Ormazd 
uttered the prayer which Parsism hallows with the term 
“ Honover.” Then Ahriman, who, as usual, had acted before 
thinking, in agreeing to the treaty, perceived that he had 
been outwitted, and retreated, in his rage and terror, into 
the abyss of darkness, where he remained in a state of stupor 
for three thousand years. Ormazd improved the interval 
with new creations, in which he was assisted by certain 
spirits,— his former creatures. The earth with its belong- 
ings, previously called into being but subsisting in heaven, 
was now let down into the vacant space which separates the 
kingdom of Ormazd from the realms of Ahriman. There it 
serves as an outpost and fortress to protect the world of 
light from the powers of darkness. When half the term 
assigned for the world’s duration had elapsed, Ahriman 
awaking from his long torpor, at the instigation of his devs, 
began to bestir himself and to make his preparations for the 
final conflict. Emerging from his darkness, he finds the 
earth placed between him and the hostile territory. He 
bores a hole through its bottom, and so reaches its surface. 
There he succeeds in seducing the first human pair, Meschia 
and Meschiane, from their allegiance to Ormazd, and thereby 
obtains a limited dominion over their posterity. All the 
imperfections and woes of life, all noxious creatures, all 
earthly evils and plagues are his creation. 


The earth, then, is the proper arena and battle-ground of 
these antagonistic principles. Inferior natures serve by 
compulsion their several authors, but man is free to choose 
which side he will embrace, which master he will serve. 
Neutral he cannot remain; he must declare himself for one 
or the other party, and abide the consequences of his deci- 
sion. It is believed by the Parsis that Ahriman, originally 
the equal of Ormazd in power, has long since ceased to be so. 
He is constantly losing ground, so that when the nine thou- 
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fought, the good principle is sure to obtain an easy victory. 


A different view of the origin of evil is entertained by a 
sect of the Parsis called the Zervanites, as represented by 
the Arabian, Asch Schaharastani. According to him, a por- 
tion of the Persians believed in an aboriginal being whom 
they named Zrvana Akerana (endless time). Zrvana offered 
a sacrifice in order to obtain a son; but a doubt arose in 
his mind whether a son would be given him. From this 
doubt sprang Ahriman. Ormazd was the fruit of the sacri- 
fice. The father determined to confer the rule on the first 
born. Ormazd, yet unborn, became aware of this intent and 
imparted his knowledge to his unborn brother. Whereupon 
Ahriman broke through the maternal womb, and came first 
into the world. Nevertheless, Zrvana looked upon Ormazd 
as the rightful senior, and accorded to him the right of primo- 
geniture. But not to do injustice to Ahriman, he gave him 
the dominion for nine thousand years, at the expiration of 
which the elder brother is to have the supremacy. 


Of the whole cycle of twelve thousand years which both 
systems accept as the allotted term of the world’s duration, 
one-half had elapsed when evil appeared on the earth. The 
third quarter extends from the appearance of Ahriman to 
the birth of Zoroaster and the reformation of the national 
religion. The servants of Ahriman, aware of the expected 
appearance of this prophet, exerted themselves to prevent 
his birth; and when that was found impossible, to destroy 
him when born. Rescued by a series of miracles, at the age 
of thirty he is brought into communion with Ormazd, and 
receives from him the revelation which he is instructed to 
communicate to Vistaspa, King of Bactria, and to the rest of 
mankind. Accordingly, Zoroaster repairs to the court of 
Vistaspa, and by miraculous demonstrations of his mission, 
induces that monarch to accept the revelation of the 
“ Avesta.” This revelation is conceived by the Parsis as a 
weapon which acts on evil spirits—the agents of Ahriman — 


sand years of the compact are ended and the final battle is 
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when presented to them, as material weapons act on mortal 
bodies. It consists in part of practical rules of life for the 
conduct of believers, and partly of instructions concerning 
the life to come, its rewards and punishments, and concern- 
ing the issue of the conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
and the end of the world. 


As the final struggle approaches, Ahriman, cons¢gious of 
imminent peril to his realm, exerts himself in convulsive 
efforts to recover the ground he has lost and to harry his 
adversary. Hence all the evils of the latter times, especially 
wars, oppressions, and persecutions of the faithful. To miti- 
gate these sorrows, Ormazd sends every thousand years a 
new prophet who brings from heaven some further dispensa- 
tion of the Avesta, and intercalates in the midst of the evil 
years a temporary reign of justice and peace. The last of 
these expected prophets will be Soziosh, of the seed of 
Zoroaster, but born of a virgin, who, when he appears, will 
abolish the evils inflicted by Ahriman, and with the assist- 
ance of seven, or, according to the Bundehesh, fifteen, of the 
most distinguished saints of all time, precursors of the final 
judgment, will establish a millennium of blessing. One sign 
of its approach will be a diminution of animal desire to that 
extent that men will no longer care to eat. Then comes the 
resurrection of the dead, the accomplishment of which will 
occupy a period of fifty-seven years. After that the general 
conflagration, when “the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, and the earth and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up.” The whole race of men will pass through the 
flames, that all may be thoroughly purged of their sins. 
The righteous will experience no discomfort in the process; 
the godless, on the contrary, will suffer excruciating tor- 
ments. But purified by suffering they, too, will survive the 
fiery trial and come forth whole and happy; the universe 
will be freed from all evil. Ahriman is then defeated, hell 
destroyed, and Ormazd and his blessed family of spirits alone 
remain. 
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These are the main features of the Zoroastrian cosmology, 
with which the ethical system of the Parsis entirely corre- 
sponds. According to the life which the individual leads in 
this world will be his condition in the next. He whose 
thoughts and words, as well as deeds, are pure and true, is 
accepted as a votary of Ormazd, and will be received into the 
fellowship of the spirits of light. Whoever was an adver- 
sary of Ormazd in this world will be surrendered to Ahriman, 
and have his abode in the deepest darkness in the world to 
come. On the third day after his death the character and 
life of each individual are brought to judgment. The soul 
must repair to: the bridge T’schinvad where the ways that 
lead, the one to heaven the other to hell, diverge. There 
are seated the judges of the dead who weigh all their deeds 
in a balance. If the good preponderate, the soul continues 
its journey over the bridge and arrives in Paradise, where it 
is welcomed by all the just, and lives in joy and blessedness 
until the final judgment. If the good and evil deeds exactly 
balance each the other, the soul is sent to a place called 
Hamestegin where neither reward nor punishment awaits it. 
But when the soul of the evil-doer on the third day after 
death arrives at the bridge Tschinvad and attempts to pass 
over, it seems so narrow and dangerous that the soul is 
seized with dizziness and tumbles into the abyss beneath, 
where it is received with taunts and scoffs by Ahriman and 
his devs, and tortured by them till the day of judgment. 
That the Parsi, if possible, may be saved from this doom, he 
is early instructed in the truths of his religion, and at the 
age of fifteen is invested with the Kosti, the sacred cord, in 
token of his formal reception into the communion of his 
faith. He then takes upon himself the responsibilities of 
life and the duties of religion. He is a member of the invisi- 
ble Church of the faithful, whereby the good deeds of others, 
and especially of his ancestry, redound to his spiritual 
benefit. 


Of ancient religions, Parsism is that in which moral good 
and evil are most sharply distinguished. In no other relig- 
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ion is the antagonism of a good and an evil principle so 
fundamental to its organism and so conspicuous in all its 
developments. In fact, whatever of alike antagonism ap- 
pears in subsequent religions, especially in Judaism, Islam- 
ism, Christianity, has descended directly or indirectly from 
this Persian original. The Mosaic religion exhibits little or 
nothing of it previous to the return of the Jews from their 
Captivity, when they appear as a Persian colony in Palestine. 


A striking illustration of the change which intercourse with 
Persia had wrought in the views of the Hebrew people may 
be found in the different accounts that are given in the 
Bible of the census ordered by David of the population of 
his realm. The earlier narrative in the second Book of 
Samuel ascribes the institution of this census to the prompt- 
ing of Jehovah; the latter, written after the Captivity, im- 
putes it to the instigation of Satan. Another proof of Per- 
sian influence is the fact that while the Old Testament has 
very little to say about the devil (for the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden does not, as vulgarly supposed, represent 
the evil principle; and Satan in the Book of Job is not the 
Satan of the later theology, but one of the sons of God),— 
that while the Old Testament has very little to say about 
the devil, the New Testament is full of him. 

According to the doctrine of the Avesta, every man is a 
follower either of Ormazd or Ahriman. Neutrality is impos- 
sible; to one or the other party every soul and indeed every 
creature belongs. A line of unbending rigidity and un- 
changeable determination bisects the universe, disposing all 
that is genial and healthful and beautiful and loveable; 
good men and women, useful or harmless animals or plants, 
on one side, and arraying all bad people and noxious creat- 
ures, snakes, and scorpions and poisonous plants on the 
other. 

But man, and especially the Parsi, is vowed by his origin 
to fight the battle of Ormazd against his enemy. Hence, 
one of the good works of Parsism is to till and plant the 


earth with corn and wholesome fruit, and another is to 
2 
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hunt out and put to death all noxious and dangerous 
animals. 

The religion is encumbered with a complex ritual; its 
purifications, its fasts and other formalities impose a heavy 
burden on the worshipper. Still it is emphatically a moral 
religion; of all religions except the Christian, the most 
moral. And the fundamental article of its ethical code is 
Truth, the soul of all morality. Truth-telling and truth- 
acting is the duty above all others enjoined by the Avesta. 
Comparing this religion with other religions of antiquity, 
one is tempted to say that truth is a Persian invention. 
Accordingly, fidelity in contracts is one of the distinguish- 
ing virtues of the Parsi people, and has given them the high 
position they occupy in modern India, where they have a 
flourishing settlement, and where the Parsi merchant holds 
among all the nationalities represented in that land the fore- 
most rank in wealth and commercial repute. 


I return to the principle of dualism embodied in the 
Persian faith. From the Zoroastrian religion it passed into 


Judaism and thence into Christendom. The pseudo-Chris- 
tian idea of the devil is its lineal and legitimate fruit. I call 
it pseudo-Christian, for though Jesus employed the term, or, 
if you please, the conception, as a given article in the mental 
furniture of his time, he by no means accents it in a way to 
authorize its acceptance as a necessary constituent of the 
Christian creed. It is scarcely any longer regarded as such. 
Of Christian beliefs once universally received, and never so 
much as questioned, there is none which seems to have 
passed into such general discredit, none which is losing so 
fast its hold of the popular mind. The devil is still a name 
to swear by, and still, as a figure of speech, represents a 
spiritual fact, but no longer stands for an ontological or 
statistical one. There is something very curious and not 
easily explained in this noiseless and imperceptible dropping 
out from the mind and creed of mankind of a once universal 
and rooted conviction. For nearly two thousand years the 
belief in Satan was as fixed as any belief whatsoever in the 
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mind of Christendom. For more than a thousand, the doc- 
trine of the Atonement was not, as modern orthodoxy con- 
ceives it, a satisfaction of divine Justice, but was understood 
as a satisfaction of Satan, to whom the world was supposed 
to have become forfeit by sin. The early Church, among its 
regular officials, had always one whose business it was to 
fight the devil in the person of any of his subordinates who 
might take possession of a human subject. In every church 
the exorcist was as much a stated functionary as the deacon 
or the priest. The idea of Satan was not one of those 
which the Protestant Reformation repudiated, as it did that 
of purgatory, and the efficacy of the mass. Luther, the 
archreformer, insisted upon it, urged it as one of the funda- 
mentals of the Christian system. The devil was as real to 
him as the Pope, or Tetzel, or Dr. Eck. In his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Galatians, he says: “ We are all sub- 
ject to the devil with our bodies and our estate. We are but 
guests in a world of which he is the prince and the god. The 
bread we eat, the water we drink, the garments we wear, the 
very air and all by which we live in the flesh is subject to his 
control.” 

From that time forward until a comparatively recent date 
Protestants, clergy, and laity, with few exceptions, have 
assumed the existence of such a being with as little hesita- 
tion as they assumed the existence of God. They would as 
soon have questioned the latter as the former. Within this 
century ministers have been known to pray for his conver- 
sion, either hoping with Origen, that such a consummation 
might be a part of the divine scheme, or holding with Burns, 
that would he “ tak’ a thought and men’,” he “aiblins might” 
“still hae a stake.” 

The belief in Satanic agency had a fearfully tragic side, in 
the contemplation of which one shudders at the awful and 
uncontrollable power of religious ideas over unenlightened 
human nature. The long delusion of witchcraft with the 
thence resulting persecutions, which desolated Christendom 
with ghastliest horrors and countless deaths, was the natural 
outcome of this belief. Those terrors which darkened and 
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perplexed the life of former generations have passed away. 
. Like spectres begotten of nightmare and the dark, with the 
dawn of a new intellectual day 






“The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail.” 








Satan, the head and sovereign of this spectral realm, is 
passing from the fear and faith of mankind, and a load 
whose agonizing pressure we but faintly conceive has been 
lifted from the mind. 

The tragedy over, the farce succeeds. Where the fathers 
trembled the children jest. Whom Luther declared to be 
the Lord of this earth, is pursued with Lucianic derision as 
he goes the way of the Olympian gods, chased by inexora- 
ble science into the vast nowhere of the phantom world; no 
longer owned by enlightened theology ; for purposes of fic- 
tion even, no longer available. The genius of Goethe has 
enucleated the true interior import of the theological devil,— 
the spirit of negation. ‘Culture ””—says Mephistopheles to 
the witch who finds him very different from her idea, —*“ cul- 
ture that licks the world smooth, has extended itself even to 
the devil. The Northern phantom is now no more seen; in 
vain you look for horns and tail and claws.” And when the 
witch breaks out, 





“T shall lose my wits with joy, I fear, 
To see Squire Satan once more here,” 





he answers, ‘“ Woman, I forbid that name.” Witch: “ Why, 
what harm is in the word?” Mephistopheles : — 






“Tn the fable-book it was long since scored; 
But human kind therefrom have little gain ; 
The Evil One is gone, but evil ones remain.” 







The real devil, as figured in Mephistopheles, is “the spirit 
that denies,’ the opposing, unbelieving, bitter, mocking 
spirit,—the spirit whose idiom is sarcasm, whose life is a 
sneer. There is nothing more alien from Godhead, nothing 
more undivine, more antagonistic to all divineness, than such 
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a spirit, whose natural symbol is the ape, and whose theo- 
logical expression is “ the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 


Satan has disappeared from the realm of accredited exist- 
ences, but that which Satan stood for remains, and much as 
we rejoice to see, in the language of the Apocalypse, “ the 
old Serpent which is called the Devil and Satan,” “cast out,” 
philosophy misses a convenient answer to the question, 
“Whence and why the evil that is in the world?” The 
idea of Satan was the eldest solution of that question. A 
very convenient solution it was; an easy way of disposing 
of every noxious and painful experience, of every calamity 
snd mishap, and all moral evil as well; to refer it, as 
Luther did, to the one archenemy of human kind. Men 
seemed to themselves to explain the existence of evil by per- 
sonifying it. é 

Reject as we may the personification, the fact remains; 
what the world calls evil remairs; and the questions, Whence ? 
and Why? still haunt the philosophic mind. How reconcile 
the existence of evil with the being and rule of a wise and 
good God, almighty to effect what love proposes and wisdom 
plans? 

There is but one answer to this question. What love 
proposes and wisdom plans must needs be good. This 
fundamental truth of practical reason is the only solution of 
the problem. In the view and intent of a Being of infinite 
wisdom and goodness there can be no evil. Such a Being 
sees and knows and does only good. What we call evil, 
therefore, the evil of our experience, when referred to its 
source, has precisely the same character with that which we 
call good. If God is good, and if all that is proceeds from 
him, there is no evil. Suffering, distress, privation, woes of 
every kind, but no evil. All is good in its origin and pur- 
pose, and must eventually approve itself as good in human 
experience. 

This summary solution of the problem is not a conclusion 
reached, or that ever could be reached by reasoning, as the- 
ologians have commonly reasoned, from the world to its 
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Author. Had we no other knowledge of God, and no other 
way of arriving at the truth of his being than that wh‘ch is 
given us in the contemplation of the world as it is, inferring 
from visible effects the invisible cause, I doubt if human wit 
would ever have reasoned out a Being all wise and good 
from the study of nature and life. Take the world as it is 
with all its contradictions, woes, and wrongs, and without 
other light, what sort of God would the contemplation of 
such a world present? Possibly, infinite Power, but not, I 
think, infinite Wisdom and Love. If we honestly reason from 
effect to cause, whatever is in the effect must be in the 
cause ; whatever of imperfection and evil there is in the one 
must be in the other. There is no evading this obvious 
truth. The only way to vindicate the goodness of God, in 
view of the seeming ills of life, is to reason the other way, 
from the cause to the effect. We know, or believe that we 
know, the divine Cause. We have the idea of a perfect 
Being, an all-wise and utterly beneficent God. Starting 
with this, and reasoning from this to the facts of life, we con- 
clude that all that is and befalls must be good,— good in its 
purpose and good in its end. 

To the question, then, How evil consists with the good- 
ness of God? I answer flatly, It does not consist with the 
goodness of God. One or the other of these conceptions 
must be abandoned. Either there is no God, such as we 
figure him, or there is no evil. Believing in a God on the 
strength of his idea in my mind, independently of the argu- 
ment from nature, I say there is no evil. Pain and suffering 
in abundance, but no evil. For only that is really and abso- 
lutely evil which is evil in its cause and effect, in its origin 
and end, evil in all its issues, evil forevermore. Nothing in 
God’s universe answers to that condition. 

Obviously, if we consider it, that which we call evil is as 
much a necessary part of the divine order as that which we 
call good, or it would not be in the divine order at all. And 
obviously, the divine order by its very definition must tend 
to good. Without that tendency to good in human things 
which even the atheist admits, the world would long since 
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have ended in ruin. And the tendency to good, forever 
accumulating its blest results, implies perpetual growth in 
good, perpetual progress toward perfection. And endless 
progress toward perfection is surely a greater good than a 
perfect finite state. 

But the stimulus to progress must come from conscious 
imperfection, want, and pain. Picture to yourself a world 
without a flaw, without a want, without a pang; a world in 
which no storm ever darkens the sky, no struggle ever taxes 
the will, and no discomfort ever ruffles the breast; a world 
in which no battle is ever fought, and, consequently, no 
victory ever won; in which there is nothing to be desired, 
and, consequently, nothing to hope; imagine such a world, 
and what have you? A state of perfect blessedness? Nay, 
but a state of pleasureless torpor and measureless ennui. No 
dream, no fancy which the heart of man indulges, is so 
utterly baseless as that of unbroken and unqualified enjoy- 
ment; a world without foes and fightings and pains. Suffer- 
ing is the price we pay for enjoyment; disaster the price of 
safety; difficulty and danger the price of progress. It 
needed all the calamities that have ever befallen to bring 
mankind thus far in the onward way of their destiny. It 
needs all the woes and sorrows of life to flavor its happiness. 
All the dark side of it is indispensable to constitute its bright 
side. 

To say all in a word, it follows with logical necessity 
from the very idea of God that the world of his making and 
ruling must be the best possible world. 


Leibnitz was the first to take this ground of unflinching 
optimism, the first to base his theodicy, or vindication of the 
goodness of God, on the doctrine that the actual world is the 
best possible world. He saw that the honor of God is 
involved in the absolute perfection of his creation, and that 
if the world were not the best possible, the failure or neglect 
to make it the best possible would imply a defect in its 
author of ability or will, of power or goodness; that, conse- 
quently, its author would not be the perfect Being affirmed 
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by, and essential to, theism. And since the world as it is is 
the best possible world, it follows that the evil that is in it 
and which forms an inseparable constituent part of it is nec- 
essary to make it the best possible. 


Moral evil as well as physical is included by Leibnitz in this 
view. The world is a whole so connected, compacted, and 
dovetailed in all its parts that nothing in it could be altered 
without altering all the rest. Strike out from it any exist- 
ing evil, and though you get rid of one objectionable ingre- 
dient, the world being thereby changed in all its parts, is no 
longer the best possible world. Strike out from it the life 
of any villain who did or is doing his mischievous work in it, 
and no longer is it the best possible world. As Judas, the 
“son of perdition,” was a necessary agent in establishing the 
Christian dispensation, so every malefactor is a necessary 
agent in that system of blessing which, according to this phil- 
osophy, the existing order is supposed to be. 

Lawrence Valla, a writer of the fifteenth century, in a 
“Dialogue on the Freedom of the Will and its Relation to 
Divine Prescience,” supposes Sextus Tarquinius, of infamous 
memory, to consult the oracle of Apollo, and there to learn 
his fate, which was to be driven an impoverished exile from 
the enraged city. Tarquin complains of such a doom, and 
is advised of the crime by which he would deserve it. “No,” 
he replies, “I will do no such thing.” “How!” says the 
god; “do you make me to be aliar?” “I show you the 
future ; I tell you that which must come to pass.” “ But am 
I not free?” the youth indignantly demands; “is it not in 
my power to obey the dictates of virtue?” “Know, my 
poor Sextus,” Apollo rejoins, “the gods make every one such 
as he is. Jupiter has made the wolf voracious, the hare 
timid, the ass foolish, the lion brave. He has given you a 
wicked, incorrigible soul; you will act in conformity with 
your nature, and Jupiter will deal with you as your actions 
will deserve. He has sworn it by the Styx.” 

Here Valla had left the case of Tarquin, and here Leibnitz 
takes it up. He supplements the apologue with a sequel con- 
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ceived in the spirit of his philosophy. Sextus quits Delphos 
and applies to Jupiter at Dodona. “Why have you con- 
demned me, O God, to be wicked and to be miserable ? Change 
my lot and change my heart, or acknowledge your injustice.” 
Jupiter tells him that if he will renounce Rome, the Parce 
shall spin him other destinies,—- he shall be good and happy. 
If he goes to Rome he is lost. Sextus is unwilling to make 
this sacrifice, and quitting the temple abandons himself to 
his fate. But Theodorus, the priest of that temple, humbly 
entreats Jupiter to explain why he has not given Sextus a 
different will. Jupiter refers him to his daughter, Minerva, 
at Athens. Theodorus makes the journey, arrives in Athens 
and sleeps in the Temple of Minerva, where he has a dream 
which conveys to him the desired explanation. His vision 
takes him to the Palace of Destinies which contains, as the 
goddess tells him, the representations not only of all that is 
to happen, but of all that is possible. These possibilities 
Jupiter surveyed in the beginning, arranged as so many 
possible worlds, and having selected the most desirable, 
gave it being, and so made the actual world of our expe- 
rience. 

She then conducts him to an apartment containing the 
plan of one of these possible worlds. There he sees a possi- 
ble Sextus, who, on quitting the temple of Jupiter, instead 
of going to Rome, goes to a city between two seas, which 
might be supposed to be Corinth, purchases a small garden, 
in digging it finds a treasure of which he makes a good use, 
lives beloved and respected, and dies at an advanced age, 
mourned by all the city. Theodorus then passes into 
another apartment, representing a differently planned world, 
and sees again a possible Sextus, who, on quitting the temple, 
goes to Thrace, where he marries the daughter of the king 
and succeeds him on the throne. The apartments are 
arranged in the form of a pyramid; and when Theodorus 
reaches the apartment which forms the apex he is trans- 
ported with ecstasy at the sight of a world-plan which far 
surpasses all its predecessors in splendor and beauty. He is 
beside himself with joy: “Jl ne se sentoit pas de joie.” Then 

3 
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the goddess informs him that the world which he beholds, 
_and in which it appears that Sextus, rejecting the counsel of 
Jupiter, goes to Rome and commits the crime which causes 
his ruin,—that this world which seems to him so beautiful, 
of all possible worlds the best, is the very world in which he 
lives. 

Optimism is the true solution of the problem of evil, a 
doctrine with which that of theism must stand or fall. If 
this world is not the best possible world, then the God of 
theism is not that world’s creator. The best possible, not as 
a present finality, but as means and method of the perfect 
good. This is the only optimism which reason can legit- 
imate. The time will never come when evil shall wholly 
cease from the earth, when all wrong shall be expunged, 
and suffering unknown, and 


“Fear and sin and grief expire, 
Cast out by perfect love.” 


Neither in this world nor in any future world is such a 
state possible. Evil there must always be. Old evils may 
be abolished, but new evils will spring. The health of 
humanity requires the existence of evil as incentive to 
effort and topic of action. Progress is better than all per- 
fection. Finding is good, but seeking is better, if finding 
is to end with rest in the found. The kingdom of heaven 
must be always coming; but hope would expire were it fully 
come. And the saying remains forever true that “by hope 
we are saved.” 


FReEpERIC H. HEDGE. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


The closing years of the life of John Quincy Adams were 
marked by an intense and various activity. There was some 
slight abatement of physical vigor, it is true. But his 
passionate love of work was, if possible, even stronger than 
in early life; the quickness and versatility of his intellect 
were more apparent than ever before; each year had added 
to the breadth of his political knowledge, while a failing 
memory had not yet impaired the accuracy of his statements ; 
and the opposition which he encountered only made him 
more formidable in debate. In his long and successful 
career, no portion was so brilliant as the period from his 
election as a member of the House of Representatives of the 
United States to his death; and at no time during this 
memorable period did he occupy a more conspicuous position 
than during the years covered by the volumes now before 
us,— from June, 1838, to March, 1844. At the earlier date 
he had nearly completed his seventy-first year; and it was 
in this period of nearly six years, that he delivered the ablest 
and best of his miscellaneous addresses,—his discourse on 
“The Jubilee of the Constitution,” before the New York 
Historical Society, on “The New England Confederacy of 
1643,” before the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
earlier lecture on the “ War between Great Britain and 
China,” before the same Society, and his address on laying 
the corner-stone of the Astronomical Observatory at Cincin- 
nati,— besides a lecture on “The Social Compact,” and an 
address on “ Temperance,” both of which attracted much 
notice at the time. His addresses to his constituents, on 
one and another occasion during these years, when he vindi- 
cated his action in Congress, were elaborate discussions of 
public questions, involving weeks of laborious preparation. 


* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of his Diary from 1795 to 1848. 
Edited by Charles Francis Adams. Vols. X.and XI. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1876. 2vols. 8vo. 
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And some of the most memorable and important events in 
his career as a member of Congress belong to this same 
period of breathless activity; for it was at the opening of 
the Twenty-sixth Congress, in December, 1839, that the 
fierce struggle over the contested election of the New Jersey 
members occurred, and that Mr. Adams was chosen to pre- 
side in the House of Representatives until the election of a 
Speaker, and it was in January and February, 1842, that 
what he calls in his diary his “trial” tock place, when he 
gained a signal victory over the Southern members who had 
sought to pass a vote of censure on him for presenting a 
petition for the dissolution of the Union. It was this period 
that witnessed the overthrow of the Democratic party by 
the election of General Harrison, and the rupture in the 
Whig party on the treachery of John Tyler, the passage of 
the Tariff of 1842, the renewed agitation of the Texas ques- 
tion, and Mr. Adams’ persistent advocacy of the right of 
petition. 

Through all this period he kept his diary with untiring 
zeal, recording with extraordinary minuteness whatever 
occurred in Congress, criticising the sermons he heard, and 
stigmatizing his political opponents with bitter, coarse, and 
degrading epithets which show only too well the intensity 
of his prejudices. “I approach the term when my daily 
journal must cease from physical disability to keep it up,” 
he wrote in March, 1844. “I have now struggled nearly 
five years, without the interval of a day, while mind and 
body have been wearing away under the daily, silent, but 
unremitting erosion of time. I rose this morning at four, 
and with smarting, bloodshot eye, and shivering hand still 
sat down to fill up the chasm of the closing days of the last 
week; but my stern chase after Time is, to borrow a simile 
from Tom Paine, like the race of a man with a wooden leg 
after a horse.” Under these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that there is a still further diminution of the purely per- 
sonal interest which had already begun to flag in the later 
volumes. He was so deeply immersed in political contro- 
versies that he had little time for miscellaneous reading, and 
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he records but little with regard to his tastes, habits, and 
opinions on other than political questions. The occasional 
glimpses of his private life and character, however, confirm 
the impressions produced by the revelations of the earlier 
volumes; and the pages which take us away from the tur- 
moil of party strife are by far the most attractive portions of 
the diary. 

One of the most pleasing of these oases is the account of 
the preparation and delivery of his address on the “ New 
England Confederacy.” It is a curious circumstance that 
Mr. Adams found himself perplexed by a very simple prob- 
lem which has also proved too much for some recent orators 
and town committees,— how to ascertain the corresponding 
date in New Style for any event which took place before the 
adoption of the reformed calendar. The New England Con- 
federacy was formed on the 19th of May, 1643, as time was 
then reckoned in Great Britain and in the British Colonies, 
or the 29th of May according to the New Style then in gen- 
eral use on the Continent of Europe and in Canada. In 
determining to celebrate the bi-centennial anniversary of the 
formation of the Confederacy the Massachusetts Historical 
Society adopted the 29th of May, 1843, for the celebration, 
just as the Pilgrim Society has since adopted the 21st of 
December as the date corresponding to December 11, Old 
Style, the day on which the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth ; 
and both soeieties were right in their decision. But over- 
looking the fact that under the reformed calendar the differ- 
ence between the civil year and the natural year will not 
amount to one day in five thousand years, and remembering 
only that the difference between Old Style and New Style is 
now twelve days, Mr. Adams could not see why the 31st of 
May was not selected for the celebration.* In his diary he 
says he had a long discussion of the subject with Mr. Savage, 
at that time President of the Society. “He argued it with 


* Washington was born on the 11th of February, 1732, when the difference between 
Old Style and New Style was eleven days; and the error into which Mr. Adams fell 
was of precisely the same kind any one would make who should propose to celebrate 
Washington’s birthday on the 23d of February, instead of the 22d. 
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me, astronomically and politically,” says Mr. Adams, “ with 
such lucid illustration that I lost the thread of his syllogism, 
and finally did not understand him at all.” 

Very early in the preparation of his discourse he was led 
to an examination of the character of Roger Williams and to 
an inquiry into the establishment of the Colony of Rhode 
Island. In the address occurs that most felicitous of all 
characterizations of Williams as “a conscientiously conten- 
tious person,” and in his diary Mr. Adams writes, with refer- 
ence to the inclination of some writers to extol the character 
of Williams at the expense of the Massachusetts Colony: “I 
have suspected that there is in this much injustice; and the 
more minutely I examine his controversy with them the 
more firmly this opinion fixes itself in my mind. Roger 
Williams was a Welshman. He came sharpened for contro- 
versy, a polemical porcupine from Oxford, an extreme puri- 
tan, quilled with all the quarrelsome metaphysical divinity 
of the age.” And he adds that Williams “ began by preach- 
ing at Salem that the Charter was of no avail, because the 
king had no power to grant the lands, as they belonged to 
the Indians; and that the Church was no true Church, 
because she had not proclaimed her repentance for having 
held communion with the Church of England before the 
emigration. These doctrines struck at the vitals of the 
Massachusetts Colony, civil and ecclesiastical. If there is 
anything surprising in their treatment of him, it was their 
lenity towards him.” So deeply did the subject interest Mr. 
Adams that he returned to it the next day, and in his diary 
under that date we read: “I cannot but think him the 
aggressor against the Massachusetts Colony from the day of 
his arrival. I cannot acquit him of the ambition of sup- 
planting John Cotton as the High Priest of the Colony. 
He shuffled and equivocated in apologizing to the General 
Court for his first treatise against the Charter, and offering 
it to them to be burnt. His excommunications were all intol- 
erant, his refusal to take the oath of allegiance was factious, 
his preaching against it seditious. He appears to have pre- 
varicated on the subject of his conversion to the Anabaptist 
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denomination; and his last controversial writings against 
the Quakers might as well have been omitted.” In all this 
Mr. Adams only reached the conclusion which must be forced 
on every candid student of history.* 

On the day of the address he came in from Quincy, and 
stopping at the Rev. Dr. Frothingham’s in Summer Street, 
“was shown into his study, where,” he says, “ were assem- 
bled a number of persons, who I supposed were the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, though I could not conceive how 
they came there. Mr. Peter C. Brooks was presiding, and 
they settled their treasurer’s accounts, made all their annual 
elections, and chose the Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett as a mem- 
ber of their corporation in place of the late Dr. William E. 
Channing, before I discovered that it was a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society.” It was 
Anniversary Week; and after this mishap he went with 
President Quincy to a special meeting of the Historical 
Society, which was “ well attended,” and then walked in the 
procession to the Chauncy Place Church, where his address 
was delivered. ‘The performance began precisely at eleven 
o'clock,” he writes in his diary, “ with an appropriate prayer 
by Dr. Frothingham, the minister of the church. Then 
Psalm evii. of the New England version of 1640 [the Bay 
Psalm Book] was sung. I then delivered my address, begin- 
ning at twenty minutes past eleven and closing at five min- 
utes past one—one hour and three-quarters, — omitting 
about one-eighth of. what I had written. It was very well 
received, and there was no manifestation of what I most 
dreaded,— a sense of weariness on the part of the auditory. 
The attention was general and unremitting to the last. 
The house was well: filled, but not crowded,— excepting the 
members of the Society, about as many women as men. 

* No one who wishes to pursue this interesting and important inquiry as to the 
relations of Roger Williams and the founders of the Massachusetts Colony should 
fail to read a very able and exhaustive paper on “ Roger Williams and the Massachu- 
setts Charter,” by Mr. Charles Deane, printed in the Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, for February, 1873, and the Rev. Dr. Dexter’s excellent 
monograph entitled As to Roger Williams and his“ Banishment” from the Massa- 


chusetts Plantation. Dr. Dexter might have chosen a better title: he could scarcely 
have written a better book. 
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After the address, Psalm xliv. of the New England version 
was sung, and the benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Frothingham.” 

In the following month Mr. Adams refused to be present 
at the celebration of the completion of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment through dislike of Mr. Webster, the orator of the day, 
and of President Tyler, who was one of the invited guests. 
But a few weeks later he came into Boston to hear the 
municipal oration on the 4th of July, hy his only surviving 
son, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, “an incident of the most 
intense interest to me,” he writes, “ being this day fifty years 
since I performed the same service to the town.” The cele- 
bration was held in Faneuil Hall, which was then first used 
for that purpose. Previously the oration had been delivered 
in the Old South Church, and it was delivered there in 1793, 
says Mr. Adams, “when I performed.” Two days afterward 
he left home for a tour to Niagara Falls. Unfortunately the 
record of this journey, which is one of the most interesting 
portions of the diary, is incomplete. The journey partook 
very much of the character of an ovation; and on his way 
home he had a public reception and made an address in each 
of the principal towns and cities. A special steamer con- 
veyed him to Buffalo, where he received a complimentary 
address from Mr. Fillmore, and witnessed a torchlight pro- 
cession of the firemen. At Batavia the crowd to see him 
was so great that the platform broke down. At Roches- 
ter there were “guns firing, bells ringing, and an immense 
crowd of people shouting,” more speech-making, and another 
torchlight procession. At Canandaigua he was escorted by 
a procession a mile in length to “the Brick Church, where 
Mr. Francis Granger introduced me to all the beauty and 
fashion of Canandaigua, in a highly complimentary address,” 
he writes, “which I answered as best I could, in a speech 
full of inanity and gratitude, shame-faced and awkward, as I 
must siways be in answering compliments to myself.” At 
Utica an incident occurred which is specially noteworthy as 
illustrative of one side of his character little understood 
by those who are familiar only with his public life. His first 
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visit “immediately after breakfast,” he records, “ was to the 
Female Seminary, where I was introduced to the assembled 
teachers and pupils, and addressed in behalf of the trustees 
of that institution by Mr. Spencer, in a manner so affecting 
that it made a child of me. It consisted chiefly of extracts 
which he read from my mother’s published letters of 19th 
August, 1774, to my father, and of June, 1778, to me. I 
actually sobbed as he read, utterly unable to suppress my 
emotion. Oh, my mother! Is there anything on earth so 
affecting to me as thy name? so precious as thy instructions 
to my childhood, so dear as the memory of thy life? I 
answered I know not what. My thoughts were all upon my 
mother; my heart was too full for my head to think, and my 
presence of mind was gone.” This, it should be remembered, 
is the private record of a statesman upward of seventy-six 
years of age, who had been engaged through his whole life 
in the thickest conflicts of party strife, and never scrupled to 
call his political opponents “ruffians” and “cut-throats,” 
and to apply to them even more offensive epithets: No one 
can understand the character of Mr. Adams who does not 
bear constantly in mind the unexpected revelations of his 
diary as well as the familiar facts of his public life. 

In October he again left home to deliver an address on 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory at Cincinnati. The record of this journey is even more 
interesting than the account of his tour to Niagara Falls. 
The first part of the journey was over the same route which 
he had travelled over a few weeks before; and there were 
no public demonstrations of respect until he reached Buffalo, 
where he received a committee appointed by the citizens of 
Erie, Penn., to invite him to visit that place. At Buffalo he 
attended the Unitarian Church in the morning, with Mr. 
Fillmore, and heard “an excellent and eminently practical 
sermon” by Mr. Hosmer. In the evening he went to the 
Episcopal Church, but the minister’s “text and his sermon 
have slipped from my memory,” he writes, “which is the 
fault, not of his mediocrity, but of my lethargy.” The next 


morning he embarked on a steamboat for Erie, in the midst 
4 
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of a snow-storm which rapidly increased in violence and 
compelled the captain to come to anchor under the Canadian 
shore. Most of the female passengers and many of the men 
were sea-sick; but his own predominating sensation was 
ve: ition. “I was extremely uneasy,” he writes, “at the 
conscious imbecility of being wind-bound and doing nothing. 
I was in that state of mind which labors and produces noth- 
ing. I lost the day. There was a stereotype Bible without 
the Apocrypha, published by the American Bible Society, 
and presented by the Young Men’s Bible Society, at Buffalo, 
to the boat. I disapprove the omission of the Apocrypha. 
There was also a volume of the Memvirs of the Life of Aaron 
Burr, by Matthew L. Davis. I read several pages of it in 
confirmation of the opinion I have entertained of the trifling 
and profligate character of Burr. The character of his 
daughter Theodosia was not so bad, and not much better.” 
At Erie he made two addresses, and then returned to the 
boat “with a military escort, a band of music, and a firemen’s 
torchlight procession.” 

From Cleveland to Columbus he went in a canal-boat, 
stopping and making addresses at several places on the way. 
At Akron, he writes, “I was taken in a carriage to the 
Town Hall, where I was addressed, and answered, by a short 
speech, after which I shook hands with the men, women, and 
children. Among the women a very pretty one, as I took 
her hand, kissed me on the cheek. I returned the salute on 
the* lip, and kissed every woman that followed, at which 
some made faces, but none refused. We returned to the 
boat, and continued all day our progress through the canal, 
at the rate of about two miles and a half an hour.” At 
Columbus he was met by a committee who accompanied him 
in a carriage to Cincinnati; and at the successive stages of 
the journey he received gratifying proofs of public respect, but 
burdened by the necessity of replying to carefully prepared 
addresses of welcome. “These premeditated addresses by 
men of consummate ability,” he writes, “and which I am 
required to answer off-hand, without an instant for reflec- 
tion, are distressing beyond measure and humiliating to 
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agony.” At Cincinnati, where he spent nearly a week, he 
was the recipient of many attentions. On the day for laying 
the corner-stone of the Observatory it rained in torrents, 
and the manuscript of the short address which he delivered 
was rendered nearly illegible by the rain. Consequently the 
delivery of the principal address was postponed until the 
following day, when the remaining ceremonies took place in 
the presence of a crowd which filled to overflowing the 
largest church in the city. After an introductory address 
by the President of the Society occupying about half an 
hour, Mr. Adams made a short reply, and then delivered 
about half of the oration which he had written. Even in 
this abridged form it occupied nearly two hours. His theme 
was the history of astronomy, and his discourse has been 
pronounced by no less an authority than the late President 
Quincy, “perhaps the most extraordinary of his literary 
efforts.” From Cincinnati he proceeded by way of the Ohio 
River to Pittsburgh and Washington, receiving repeated dem- 
onstrations of esteem and gratitude for his public services. 
But however gratifying the journey may have been in this 
respect, it severely taxed his physical energies; and ou 
reaching Washington, near the end of November, he wrote in 
his diary: “I return to my home with the symptoms of 
speedy dissolution upon me. I had no conception of the 
extent to which I have been weakened by this tussis seni/is, 
or pneumonia notha, or old man’s cough. My strength is 
prostrated beyond anything I ever experienced before, even 
to total impotence. I have little life left in me; but it is my 
duty to cherish that which God has given me till it shall be 
his pleasure to take it back.” 

Scattered through the diary there are occasional brief 
entries, which have little or no connection with the history 
of the times, but which throw additional light on the char- 
acter of the writer and on his habits and opinions. No man 
was ever more fond of using his pen than Mr. Adams; and 
of this he seems to have been aware, considering it, as he 
recorded in his diary in May, 1840, as the business and duty 
of his life to write. His love of political life, he admits, was 
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equally strong. “More than sixty years of incessant active 
intercourse with the world,” he wrote in March, 1841, “ has 
made political movement to me as much a necessary of life 
as atmospheric air. ‘This is the weakness of my nature, 
which I have intellect enough left to perceive, but not 
energy to control. And thus, while a remnant of physical 
power is left me to write and speak, the world will retire 
from me before I shall retire from the world.” All through 
life he had a strong taste for religious reading, and during 
most of the time he was a regular attendant at church; but 
in a very striking passage in his diary, in March, 1843, he 
expresses his regret that he had sometimes, chiefly when in 
foreign countries, too long intermitted this duty, and “ lost 
by it rich opportunities of obtaining instruction, not only 
religious, but worldly, moral, political, intellectual. For this 
I blame myself,” he adds; “but the importance of regular 
attendance upon the duties of the Christian Sabbath in social 
communion has impressed itself more deeply on my mind in 
proportion as I have advanced in years.” After regretting 
that he had not become a member of the church until after 
his father’s death, he proceeds: “I have at all times been a 
sincere believer in the existence of a Supreme Creator of the 
world, of an immortal principle within myself, responsible to 
that Creator for my conduct upon earth, and of the divine 
mission of the crucified Saviour, proclaiming immortal life, 
and preaching peace on earth, good will to men, the natural 
equality of all mankind, and the law, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’”” But of all these articles of faith he 
entertained involuntary and agonizing doubts against which 
he needed to be fortified by regular and frequent opportuni- 
ties of receiving religious admonition and instruction. He 
felt, too, the need of frequent warning against sin and 
frequent exhortation to virtue. ‘,This is administered in all 
the forms of Christian worship,” he writes, “and I am sure of 
receiving it with whatever denomination of Christian wor- 
shippers I associate to obtain it.” Of late years he had 
deemed it his duty to attend “the weekly morning perform- 
ances” of the chaplains of Congress in the hall of the House 
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of Representatives, and he held pews in an Episcopalian and 
a Presbyterian Church, where he attended alternately when 
Congress was not in session, and in the afternoon when it 
was. When he was at home in Quincy he attended the 
Unitarian Church, at which he was a regular communicant ; 
and after listening to Mr. Lunt’s sermon on the death of Dr, 
Channing, which he pronounced “a noble tribute of honor 
to his memory,” he puts on record the opinion that Dr. 
Channing “ was one of the most eminent writers upon relig- 
ion, morals, and politics that this country has produced, 
writing always in the genuine spirit of Christianity.” Of 
Mr. Emerson he had a very unfavorable opinion. “A young 
man, named Ralph Waldo Emerson,” he writes in August, 
1840, “‘a son of my once-loved friend, William Emerson, and 
a classmate of my lamented son George, after failing in the 
every-day avocations of a Unitarian preacher and school- 
master, starts a new doctrine of transcendentalism, declares 
all the old revelations superannuated and worn-out, and 
announces the approach of new revelations and prophecies.” 
And he adds with reference to the tendency of the New 
England mind to religious and philosophical speculations : 
“ Garrison and the non-resistant abolitionists, Brownson and 
the Marat democrats, phrenology and animal magnetism, all 
come in, furnishing each some plausible rascality as an ingre- 
dient for the bubbling cauldron of religion and politics.” 
Along with this it is worth while to quote his estimate of 
the professional philanthropists and reformers. ‘ There are 
in this country, as in all others,” he writes in January, 1844, 
“a certain proportion of restless and turbulent spirits — 
poor, unoccupied, ambitious — who must always have some- 
thing to quarrel about with their neighbors. These people 
are the authors of religious revivals. They formed, in the 
days of Washington’s administration, the germ of the Jaco- 
bin- clubs. During the last war with Great Britain, they 
generated the Washington benevolent societies and anti- 
Masonic societies, the temperance societies, the colonization, 
abolition, and anti-slavery societies; and they are now beat- 
ing the drum and blowing the trumpet for a holy Sabbath 
society.” 
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Of literary judgments there are very few in these volumes, 
but one or two are worth quoting. After sharply criticising 
one of the chapters in Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
he adds: “ With all this he has transcendent talents and 
indefatigable industry. Every page of his history teems 
with evidences of profound research, quick perception, and 
brilliant imagination. It is extremely entertaining; the 
style diffuse and declamatory, far less chaste, though more 
fascinating, than that of Irving or of Prescott; the morality 
ostentatious, but very defective.” At another time, refer- 
ring to a German botanist who had expressed the opinion 
that too much time was devoted to Greek and Latin in our 
colleges, and who was, he suspected, a free-thinker, he 
writes: “I have invariably found that a light estimate of 
the study of Greek and Latin and an irreverent estimate of 
the Bible are inseparable companions.” His estimates of his 
own productions are sometimes very curious. Referring in 
December, 1839, to one of his early efforts —a poem writicn 
when he was twenty-two or twenty-three years old,— he 
adds: “It is a fair specimen of what I would have been if I 
could. As a poet I have never surpassed it. My summit 
level, as a statesman, orator, philosopher, and proser, is of 
about the same elevation. I leave nothing to live after me 
but aims beyond my means, and principles too pure for the 
age in which I have lived.” 

Mr. Adams was a good hater, and his notices of his con- 
temporaries were most often bitterly sarcastic ; but we need 
not add to the citations already given in illustration of this 
trait in his character, except to quote the epithet “sneaking 
serivener,’ which he applies to Buchanan. One interesting 
portrait, however, may be transferred to our pages,— that of 
the late William Pitt Fessenden, afterward the distinguished 
Senator from Maine, too early lost to the service of his 
country. “Fessenden, a promising young man from Port- 
land, Maine,” he writes in August, 1841, “made an hour 
speech in its favor [the Bankrupt Bill]. His slender form 
and pallid face indicate a feeble constitution, ill-suited to 
the latitude of Portland. He speaks with great facility, 
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without elegance — plain sound sense, but without striking 
thought or imagery, wit or humor—always grave, always 
calm, always moderate, never very impressive, never original 
in thought or sentiment.” 

Mr. Adams took his seat for the first time in the House of 
Representatives in December, 1831; and it is worthy of note 
that the first occasion on which he addressed that body was 
on presenting a number of petitions praying for the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 
On his motion one of the petitions was read, and he then 
spoke for about five minutes chiefly to declare that he should 
not support that part of the petition which prayed for the 
abolition of slavery in the District. “It is so long,” he 
writes in his diary, “since I was in the habit of speaking to 
a popular assembly —the assemblies in which I had ever 
spoken extemporaneously have been, comparatively speaking, 
so little popular,—and I am so little qualified by nature for 
an extemporaneous orator, that I was at this time not a little 
agitated by the sound of my own voice. I was not more 
than five minutes upon my feet; but I was listened to with 
great attention, and, when I sat down, it seemed to myself 
as if I had performed an achievement.” From that time he 
became a frequent speaker, and until his death he was the 
most prominent personage in the House. On the first 
appointment of committees after he became a member he was 
made chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, a position 
which he was at first very reluctant to hold, but which he 
retained for ten years; and at a little later period, in March, 
1832, he was appointed a member of the Special Committee 
to investigate the affairs of the Bank of the United States.. 
From these committees he presented, at various times, elab- 
orate reports, and in the debates to which they gave rise he 
took a conspicuous part; but it is not our purpose to present 
a minute account of Mr. Adams’ labors in Congress. No 
man was ever more regular in attendance; and no man ever 
watched with a keener eye the course and tendency of 
debate. But during nearly the whole period of his service 
in the House of Representatives he was in a minority,— 
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often in a very small minority ; and his direct influence on the 
legislation of the country was correspondingly small. He 
will be remembered rather as the fearless advocate of the 
right of petition than for any act of Congress with which his 
name can be associated. 

On three memorable occasions he was the central figure 
in contests of unsurpassed bitterness. In two of them he 
came into direct collision with a hostile and exasperated 
majority, and in both instances by his boldness, firmness, and 
ready command of his resources he gained a remarkable 
victory, and came out of the contest with added reputation. 
Unfortunately there is a break of several months in Mr. 
Adams’ diary at the period of the first of these conflicts, and 
we are left to conjecture as to the manner in which he would 
have described it. But it was an event of too great impor- 
tance in his life not to be noticed here. The frequent pre- 
sentation of petitions for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had alarmed the Southern members to 
such an extent that they determined to put a stop to the 
agitation of the subject by limiting the right of petition. 
Accordingly at a very large meeting called for the purpose 
of consultation, in January, 1837, it was decided to intro- 
duce and pass in the House of Representatives a resolution 
excluding all petitions for the abolition of slavery. This 
was the famous “ Patton Gag,” or twenty-first rule as it was 
afterward called, and was in the following words: “Resolved, 
That all petitions, memorials, and papers touching the aboli- 
tion of slavery, or the buying, selling, or transferring slaves, 
in any district or territory of the United States, be laid upon 
the table without being debated, printed, read, or referred, 
and that no further action whatever shall be had thereon.” 
The resolution was passed in the House by a vote of more 
than two to one; but it utterly failed to effect the purpose 
for which it was framed. Less than three weeks after its 
adoption, on the 6th of February, Mr. Adams rose in his 
place, and stated that he held in his hand a paper on which 
he wished to have a decision from the Speaker as to whether 
it would come under the new rule. The paper purported to 
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be a petition signed by slaves. The announcement created 
an intense excitement, and a motion was at once made that 
he should be “instantly brought to the bar to receive the 
severe censure of the Speaker,” for having dared to offer 
such a petition. The debate on this proposition lasted four 
days, and so successfully did Mr. Adams meet every attack 
that his opponents were twice forced to modify the terms of 
the proposed motion, and in the end only twenty members 
could be found to vote even in favor of an indirect censure. 
The discussion was one of extreme bitterness, but its result 
was everything which Mr. Adams could have wished. It is 
a curious but not very important circumstance connected 
with this fierce struggle that the petition was suspected to be 
a forgery, and that the attack on Mr. Adams was made in 
ignorance of its contents. 

Of the second and not less famous contest in which he 
was the most conspicuous actor, there are many interesting 
details in his diary. In the election of members for the 
Twenty-sixth Congress, the country was very equally di- 
vided ; and when the House of Representatives met, on the 
2d of December, 1839, it appeared that the seats of several 
of the members were contested. Among these were five of 
the six members from the State of New Jersey, each of them 
having a certificate of election signed by the Governor, with 
the State seal affixed in accordance with the laws of the 
State. The five contestants had a paper from the Secretary 
of State certifying that they were the persons elected. The 
first five were Whigs: the contestants were Democrats. 
The uniform practice in Congress had been, as it still is, to 
admit the members having the usual certificate of election, 
and after the organization of the House to refer the question 
of their right to their seats to the Committee on Elections. 
But in 1839 the two parties in the House were so equally 
divided that the success of the Democratic candidates for 
Speaker and Clerk depended on the exclusion of the New 
Jersey members. Accordingly after the members had been 
called to order by the Clerk of the last House, and he had 


read the roll as far as New Jersey, he paused and said that 
5 
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the seats of five of the members were contested, and as he 
did not feel competent to decide the question as to which 
set had been duly elected he would pass over the names of 
the New Jersey members. This extraordinary declaration 
at once gave rise to a debate which lasted until the adjourn- 
ment. After commenting with just severity on the action 
of the Clerk, Mr. Adams writes at the close of the day: 
“The debate itself was conducted with decency and modera- 
tion, but in its progress will doubtless elicit heat enough.” 
The next day when the House met the Clerk desired to 
read a statement of reasons for the course which he had 
taken. ‘ Then arose a long day’s debate,” writes Mr. Adams, 
“‘on the question whether the Clerk’s statement should or 
should not be heard,—the administration party without 
exception, and the noodles among the Whigs, being for hear- 
ing him, and all the rest against it.” No result was reached; 
and the third day also passed, leaving the question appar- 
ently no nearer to solution than it was on the first day, and 
with increased confusion in the House. On the fourth day, 
after several hours had been wasted, Mr. Adams obtained 
the floor, and, turning to the members, addressed himself 
directly to them,— “ Fellow-citizens, members-elect of the 
Twenty-sixth Congress of the United States.” He then pro- 
ceeded to show that it was necessary to address them in this 
manner, as the decisions of the Clerk rendered it impossible 
for the House to proceed in the work of organization except 
by an appeal from the Clerk. “I then calied upon them,” 
Mr. Adams writes, “in the name of the people, of their 
country, and of mankind to organize themselves. I offered, 
finally, the resolution yesterday presented by Graves, order- 
ing the Clerk to call the members from New Jersey possess- 
ing credentials from the Governor of the State; and I 
declared my intention to put the question to the meeting 
myself. I said any member might offer an amendment to 
my resolution, which would bring the question before the 
meeting to an immediate issue.” Several motions were then 
made, and finally on motion of the late Robert Barnwell 
Rhett, of South Carolina, who put his own motion, Mr. 
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Adams was appointed Chairman of the meeting by an almost 
unanimous vote. This did not diminish the fury of the 
rising storm, but it kept the House under control; and for 
the next fortnight Mr. Adams presided in the House with 
consummate tact and ability. On the 14th, balloting for a 
Speaker began; and on the first ballot the Administration 
candidate, John W. Jones—“the ruffian who so brutally 
bullied Fletcher in the last Congress,’ Mr. Adams calls 
him — received one hundred and thirteen votes. John Bell, 
the Whig candidate, had one hundred and two; and there 
were twenty scattering,—the New Jersey members having 
been excluded. Five more ballots were had without an 
election,— both parties gradually changing to new candi- 
dates. The next morning Mr. Adams went to the House 
“with a firm conviction that Dixon H. Lewis, the Silenus of 
the House—a Falstaff without his wit or good humor,— 
would be chosen Speaker, probably at the first trial.” But 
the division in the Administration ranks, between the Benton 
faction and the Calhounites, was deeper than he suspected ; 
and on the eleventh trial R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, was 
chosen by a union of all the Whigs and all the malcontents 
of the Administration party. Throughout this long and 
memorable struggle Mr. Adams exhibited a boldness and a 
command of resources equal to every emergency, and he 
never afterward lost the commanding position in the House 
which he then acquired. Subsequently, by a strict party 
vote, the “spurious members,” as he pointedly calls them, 
were admitted to the contested seats. It was, however, a 
costly victory for the Democratic party; for this outrage on 
“the broad seal of New Jersey,” to use the language of the 
day, was among the efficient causes of the triumph of the 
Whigs in the Presidential election of 1840. 

Of the third and even more famous instance in which Mr. 
Adams rose superior to all opposition there are also ample 
and interesting details in his diary. The struggle began on 
the 21st of January, 1842, when, after presenting several 
petitions which were readily disposed of, he finally presented 
a petition for his own removal from the office of Chairman of 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations, and demanded to be 
heard in his own defence, “which produced a fractious de- 
bate,” he writes in his diary, “cut off, after four o’clock, by 
the adjournment of the House.” The next day, which was 
Saturday, the subject again came up, and was not finally 
settled at the adjournment. On Monday, debate arising, it 
was laid over, and Mr. Adams proceeded to present other 
petitions. Among them was one from Benjamin Emerson 
and forty-five other citizens of Haverhill praying for a disso- 
lution of the Union. This he moved should be referred to a 
special committee, “with instructions to report an answer 
assigning the reasons why the prayer of the petition ought 
not to be granted.” His own account of the immediate 
effect of this motion is worth quoting. “Then came another 
explosion,” he writes in his diary, “and, after a snarling 
debate, a resolution offered by Thomas W. Gilmer, that I 
deserved the censure of the House for presenting a petition 
praying for a dissolution of the Union. Hot debate arose 
upon this, in the midst of which the House adjourned.” 
At one o’clock the next day the subject came up in regular 
course, and Thomas F. Marshall, of Kentucky, a man 
remarkable at once for his ability, his eloquence, and his 
intemperate habits, offered as a substitute for Gilmer’s reso- 
lution, a preamble setting forth that the Federal Constitu- 
tion is a permanent form of government which can only be 
altered or modified in the mode pointed out in that instru- 
ment, that the members of the House are sworn to support 
it, and that a proposition to dissolve it is a high breach of 
privilege, a contempt to the House, and a proposition to the 
members to commit perjury, necessarily involving “in its 
execution and its consequences the destruction of our coun- 
try, and the crime of high treason.” To this two resolu- 
tions were appended, ending with the declaration that for 
his action in the matter Mr. Adams might be held to merit 
expulsion, but as an act of grace and mercy the House would 
only inflict on him their severest censure. “This they 
hereby do,” the resolution concludes, “for the maintenance 
of their own purity and dignity. For the rest, they turn 
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him over to his own conscience and the indignation of all 
true American citizens.” To this he merely replied by a 
denial of the power of the House to entertain a resolution 
which charged him with subornation of perjury and high 
treason,— crimes only cognizable by a Circuit Court of the 
United States. On the 28th he began his defence, and 
spoke until the adjournment of the House. The next day he 
records that “ Mr. Choate, one of the Senators from Massa- 
chusetts, came this morning and offered me any assistance 
that it might be in his power to render me in my present 
strait; for which I thanked him, and may perhaps avail 
myself of his offer.’* Other friends also came forward 
with offers of assistance in collecting books and papers; and 
on the 31st he writes that his whole time day and night is 
absorbed in preparations for his defence. ‘The pressure 
upon my mind,” he writes, “in the preparation for my 
defence is so great that for several successive nights I have 
had little sleep. Last night brought me some respite and 
relief, and I slept this morning until sunrise.” 

Meanwhile there was an interruption in the debate, in 
consequence of the death of the Hon. Nathan F. Dixon, one 
of the Senators from Rhode Island; but on the 2d and 3d of 
February, Mr. Adams spoke several hours, and on the 4th he 
occupied the whole day. The next day was Saturday, and 
he asked for a postponement until the following Thursday, 
in order that he might obtain certain documents from the 
Executive Departments; but to this objection was made, 
and he accordingly resumed the floor and spoke until the 
adjournment. It was one of the most memorable days in 
his defence, though he had not expected to speak, and was 
not well prepared. “My last missile upon Marshall,” he 
writes in his diary, “was an exquisite blast upon slavery by 
himself in his pamphlet letters to the Commonwealth news- 
paper. He writhed under it in agony. Before I had read 
the extract half througk, Romulus M. Saunders started up 


“This is almost the only reference to Mr. Choate, in the diary, except a brief 
description of him in March, 1834, a little more than two years after he first became 
a member_of the House of Representatives. 
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on a point of order on the old pretence,— that I had no 
right to discuss the subject of slavery. The Speaker ruled 
the point against him. He appealed, and demanded the yeas 
and nays, which were refused, and the decision of the 
Speaker sustained,— ninety-seven to twenty-five. I saw my 
cause was gained, and Marshall was sprawling in his own 
compost. I came home scarcely able to crawl up to my 
chamber, but with the sound of ‘Jo triwmphe’ ringing in my 
ear.” The next day he went to church twice; but he con- 
fesses that both in the morning and the afternoon his 
thoughts involuntarily wandered from the preachers and 
their discourses to his own critical position, “ confident,” he 
adds, “of my deliverance from this particular assault upon 
me, so senseless that its malignity merges, by its stupidity, 
not into innocence, but into harmlessness, but always dis- 
trustful of my own control over my own spirit.” And he 
adds: “The only formidable danger with which I am beset 
is that of my own temper.” The next morning he went 
down to the House prepared to proceed, but satisfied that 
the House was tired of the whole subject and anxious to be 
rid of it. Accordingly when he rose to continue his speech 
he stated that his defence would require at least a week 
longer, but he was unwilling to occupy a single hour unnec- 
essarily, and if the House was ready to lay the subject on 
the table forever, he was willing to acquiesce. Mr. Botts, of 
Virginia, afterward so famous as an opponent of the admin- 
istration of John Tyler, at once made the motion, which was 
carried by one hundred and six to ninety-three. The House 
then, by a vote of one hundred and sixty-six to forty, refused 
to receive the Haverhill petition. Thus ended the most 
memorable episode in Mr. Adams’ public life,—in a com- 
plete triumph over the opponents who had sought to crush 
him, by concerted action on a subject wisely selected as a 
point of attack. He was in his seventy-fifth year, but at no 
previous period of his life had he shown greater skill in 
choosing his position both for attack and defence, or a more 
perfect mastery of all the weapons of debate. henceforth 
he was known emphatically as “the old man eloquent,” an 
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antagonist, with all the fire of youth and all the wisdom 
and experience of mature years, whom it was never safe to 
attack. 

The two questions which chiefly interested him as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and with which his 
name will be forever associated, were the right of petition 
and the relations of slavery to the free States and the Gen- 
eral Government. There was another question closely con- 
nected with the last which also engaged much of his thought, 
but which belongs rather to a later period than that we have 
now reached,—the annexation of Texas; and to the con 
summation of that scheme he constantly opposed a sturdy 
resistance. In the disposition to be made of the Smith- 
sonian bequest he was also deeply interested, and he was the 
author of no less than four reports on the subject from 
Special Committees intrusted with the duty of preparing a 
plan for carrying out the design of the testator; but final 
action on this subject was not taken during the period cov- 
ered by the volumes now before us, and any remarks on his 
services in relation to the establishment of the Smithsonian 
Institution must be deferred until the appearance of the 
remaining volumes. 

To only one other incident in this portion of Mr. Adams’ 
life can we now refer,— his memorable argument before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of the 
Amistead negroes, in February and March, 1841. It was 
more than thirty-seven years since he was admitted to prac- 
tice in that Court, and just thirty-two years since he had 
appeared before it to argue any cause. But the deep inter- 
est which he felt in the momentous issue involved in the 
cause —the freedom or slavery of upward of fifty human 
beings —drew him once more into that splendid arena, and 
to the preparation of his argument he gave all his energy. 
His argument extended over two days and occupied between 
eight and nine hours. It took in a wide range, and exhib- 
ited in rare degree the peculiarities of his mind, as well as 
the extent of his knowledge, legal and political. The late 
Judge Story, who sat as one of the Judges in the case, 
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described it in a private letter to his wife, as an extraordi- 
nary speech, — “ extraordinary, I say, for its power, its bitter 
sarcasm, and for its dealing with topics far beyond the 
record and points of discussion.” But if Mr. Adams’ matter 
and manner were both faulty, when brought to the high 
standard which Judge Story applied, the argument undoubt- 
edly produced a strong impression throughout the country. 
‘ While there are in his diary numerous expressions of his 
feelings during the preparation and delivery of this speech, 
it is a little remarkable that he makes no comment whatever 
on the decision of the Court declaring the negroes to be free. 
Mr. Adams’ diary for the last four years of his life will fill 
two more volumes, we suppose; and of them we shall hope 
soon to give an account, reserving for their appearance any 
further remarks on his career as a member of the House of 
Representatives and on the other questions in the discussion 

of which he took part. 
C. C. SMITH. 
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THE MOTOR POWER OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The spectacle of the universe is its ceaseless display of 
movement. Nowhere, if we examine closely, can we find 
anything really at rest. Everything around us to-day is 
moving; planets are spinning, rivers flowing, oceans rising 
and falling, veins pulsing, and nerves vibrating. In the 
still tree-trunk, the sap is coursing round and round. In 
the deadest of calms, the air is circulating to and fro. 
The fixed stars, as we call them, are steaming on their 
way swifter than express trains, and the rigid, inert stone is 
really but a throng of ever-dancing atoms. Or if we look 
into the past, we find that the world has come to its present 
condition through a countless series of changes and trans- 
formations, no stage of which has been more than momen- 
tary, or has ever exactly repeated itself. We are led irre- 
sistibly to ask, What is the motor power that has carried 
the world forward through these countless and constant 
changes ? 

To answer this question intelligently we must go back to 
fundamental problems. We must consider the conception 
of cause, and what it necessarily implies. 

Suppose that on one of these winter mornings, reader, you 
arise, prepare yourself for your morning bath, turn the 
faucet, and find that, contrary to custom, no water descends 
through the stopcock. At once you ask, What is the cause 
of this? Has the cold of the night frozen the water in the 
pipe? Has the water been shut off at the reservoir, at the 
standpipe, or in the street? Is the pipe broken, or stopped 
up, or from other cause become incompetent to convey water ? 
Suppose that some one now says to you, “Oh, none of 
these things have occurred. Nothing at all, absolutely 
nothing has caused it. It has come about spontaneously, 
without any cause.” Do you listen a moment to such a 
suggestion? No. You declare that every event must have 


a cause. You cannot help believing so, you say. It isa 
6 
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necessary truth. You institute various researches and ex- 
periments to determine what the particular cause in this 
case is. You find, perhaps, that it is the bursting of the 
pipe. What then caused the pipe tc burst? You find that 
this was the result of the expansion of the water upon its 
congelation into ice. If you have little curiosity, little of 
the philosophic spirit, if you do not give much attention to 
the matter, you stop here. But if you have considerable of 
the first two qualities, or devote any serious thought to the 
matter, you cannot stop here, but go on to inquire, What 
caused the water to expand upon freezing? What caused 
the cold? etc., ete. And each successive step carries you 
back to more and more remote causes. 

In this familiar instance there is manifested a daily, prac- 
tical principle of human nature,— the principle of causality. 
Whenever any event in life or nature is attended to and 
reflected upon, the mind is always found going beyond it, 
inquiring how it came into existence. By an intuitive prin- 
ciple, constitutional to the intellect, reason pursues in the 
direction of that event, seeking something by the power of 
which it came to pass. And until such a cause is found, the 
intellect remains unsatisfied. 

This is the principle, I said, of our practical life and daily 
activity. In science, it is still more frequently and neces- 
sarily manifested. Auguste Comte, to be sure, lays it down 
as a maxim, that science should study only the laws of 
phenomena, their coexistences and sequences, and abstain 
from asking after the origin and causes of things. As for the 
duty of science, I may quote the opposite and equally 
weighty authority of Helmholtz, who declares that conform- 
ity to law in Nature must be conceived as a causal connec- 
tion, and that if we pursue to genuine fulfilment the desire 
to know the laws of things “we have to seek out the forces 
which are the causes of phenomena.” 

Certainly this is the practice of all science that has accom- 
plished much. If we consider the work of the successful 
investigator of Nature we shall find him always seeking 
after the causes of things. “How did the earth come into 
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its present condition? What produced and gave form to 
plants and animals? What. foree moves and guides the 
stars? Whence is the solar heat and light derived?” Such 
are the questions which he perseveringly studies. The 
principle upon which he proceeds is, that all change or 
appearance, every event had an ulterior cause. The dis- 
covery of coexistences or successions is of little conse- 
quence, unless some causal bond is found connecting and 
determining them. 

To quote Helmholtz again: “If we direct our attention to 
the progress of science as a whole, we shall have to judge of 
it by the measure in which the recognition and knowledge 
of a causative connection, embracing all natural phenomena, 
has advanced.” 

And not only is the cause the great object of the inquiries 
of men of science, but there are none of them that consider 
the search ended with the first induction of a cause. Beyond 
the proximate cause, they say, there must be a more remote, 
and when this remote one has been reached, the inquiry 
renews itself, What gave rise to this? Thus the man is led 
farther and farther back, each secondary cause of the chain 
resolving itself, as soon as reached, into an effect of some- 
thing else. 

In this constant retrogression where shall we stop, or is 
there any stopping place? As long as we pursue the line of 
changes, events, appearances, there is no halting-place. The 
end flies before us.as the rainbow before the pursuing boy. 
Can we be content, then, with such a never-ending series, 
in which there is nothing to bring us to a halt except our 
own weariness? ‘This is equally unsatisfactory to the intel- 
lect. The intellect demands a cause of the whole chain as 
one total as imperatively as a cause for each successive part. 
Otherwise we have a line of effects without a single genuine 
cause. Each link is nicely suspended on the link above it, 
and so on, ad infinitum; but when we ask what holds up 
the last link on the chain as a whole, we can find nothing. 
We talk of secondary causes and proximate causes as if they 
were genuine causes. But they are merely effects of some 
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more remote cause, or media through which it acts. If 
Smith receives a blow from a ball, and the ball was driven 
by a bat, and the bat was wielded by Jones, the real cause 
of Smith’s blow is neither ball nor bat, but Jones. To find 
the real cause we must go back to that which does not dis- 
close itself as an effect, requiring another cause, but is a 
sufficient reason for itself, a self-subsistent activity. As 
_the first element of the idea of cause is the retrogressive 
motion, so the second element is the halt. An end, a final 
rest and repose, as has truly been said, is included in the 
very idea of cause. To accept in its stead an infinite series 
of antecedents and consequents is to accepi and follow out 
the first half of the idea of cause — the regression toward 
a cause, back from every effect,— but to reject, as Mozley 
has well pointed out, the other equally essential part of the 
idea, the repose in cause as a final ground. If cause is not a 
requisite of the mind, then believe from the first that no 
event needs a cause. If cause is a requisite of reason, then 
believe in the kind of cause that it craves, a cause that is 
ultimate. 

As the instinct of causality, then, can find no resting- 
place in the chain of events, in the surface of appearances, 
in the meshes of contingent conditions, as in these paths it 
is always necessary for it, like Dickens’ poor Jo in the 
streets of London, to “move on,” where shall it find rest? 
Only by going beyond the web of changes to the unchange- 
able Changer; by passing behind the accidental toe that with 
which there is no chance; by breaking through the shell of 
phenomena to the Reality hid within it. “The great 
whole,” as Kant says, “ would sink into the abyss of nothing 
if we did not admit something originally and independently 
external to this infinite contingent and as the cause of its 
origin.” ' 

“From the very necessity of thinking in relations,” as 
Herbert Spencer says, “the relative is itself inconceivable 
except as related to a real non-relative,” (p. 96, First 
Principles). The existence of an Absolute Reality, a Pri- 
mary Causative Power behind appearances, is a necessity of 
our consciousness. 
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But what is the cause of this Ultimate Cause, this Abso- 
lute Reality? perhaps it will be asked. Why does not this 
need another cause behind it, as much as everything else? If 
this can be conceived as existing uncaused, why cannot 
other things? For this reason: The. principle of Causality is 
not that everything should have a cause, but that every 
event or change, everything that begins to be or shows in 
itself the qualities of an effect, should have a cause. The 
principle is that behind every appearance there is Power. 
As long as we are on the plane of the changing, the effected, 
the phenomenal, we must go backwards and backwards, in 
search of a sufficient ongin. But for that, which is essen- 
tially a cause, exhibiting no marks: of being an effect or 
derived from anything else, for that which has substance 
and power, for that which is not changing appearance, but 
permanent Reality, the Reason needs not to demand a cause 
outside of it. It is sufficient as its own cause, self-sub- 
sistent, and the moment we reach it, the law which we 
must obey is no longer the first part of the causal law, 
that which demands search for an unfound cause, but the 
latter part of it, that which requires rest in the found cause. 
We have passed from the negative side of the principle, 
that forbade contentment in the phenomenal, to the positive 
side that enjoins repose in the real and the enduring. 

Such in general is the idea of cause. Let us turn now to 
the world and see the applicability and results of the idea in 
connection with the origin of the universe. 

That which first.occasions the inquiry for a cause is the 
observation of change, of apparent- beginning. Perceiving 
what seems a new commencement, our thought, surprised, is 
turned back on itself, and reacting, affirms the impossibility 
of such commencement without an antecedent cause. In 
the case of the world do we find such changes and such an 
apparent beginning? As was declared at the outset, the 
history of the world, as far as we can trace it, is an incessant 
series of changes, motions, transformations, beginnings, and 
endings. And looking at it, as a whole, it carries us back 
irresistibly to a beginning of all, a beginning on the other 
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side of which something other than itself must be assumed. 
No theory of the universe that has any regard for its actual 
laws and facts, can avoid such an assumption. Take the 
Darwinian theory, for example. Trace back man to his 
simian ancestor, horse to hipparion and orohippus, dog to 
wolf, bird to reptile, each walking and creeping and swim- 
ming thing to the marine ascidian, or some other equally 
low and primitive form. As soon as we have got back to 
this primitive form, the question recurs, What power fash- 
ioned this and stored within it these myriad potentialities, 
these countless seeds of future beings? As Tyndall saw 
and urged in his Belfast Address, the idea of Creative Power 
is as necessary to the production of a single original form 
as to that of a multitude. Suppose then, with Tyndall, we 
aim at thoroughness, alter radically our idea of matter, and 
conceive of this as. the universal mother. Suppose that 
life and mind were implicated in the nebula, suppose that 
air and water and metal, plant and animal are but crys- 
tallizations from the molten spheres, and the whole his- 
tory of our universe is simply a history of the aggregation 
of its atoms. Still the question of Creative Power has 
not been got rid of. It has only been pushed farther back. 
It recurs as before, Whence this Formative Potency? What 
was the cause and origin of this evolutional process? This 
question must still be met and answered somehow. 

Now I claim that no answer is satisfactory that presents 
as such a cause and origin any part of the existing order of 
phenomena. The cause and origin of Nature must have been 
something anterior and superior to Nature. 

In the first place, the existing matter of the world could 
not have been the motor power producing the present world- 
process. Whatever changes take place in matter are forms 
of motion, either motions of masses or of the atoms. 
But matter has no power to move itself. It possesses no 
spontaneity of action. An essential idea of matter, neces- 
sary to all scientific dealing with it, is that of its inertness. 
In whatever state or condition it is at a given time, it will 
stay in that until disturbed by some external agency. This 
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attribute, the physicists declare, is the result of all experi- 
ence and the foundation of the science of mechanics. Ifa 
mass of matter could start itself into motion, or bring itself 
to a halt, or alter the direction of its motion without the 
action of something outside of itself, no science of it would 
be possible. “Whatever matter is,” says one of the most 
distinguished men of science of our day, M. Leon Foucault, 
“physics should always introduce it into its calculations 
only as a coefficient of inertia.” Mr. Lewes, to be sure, 
denies that inertia is a quality of matter. But his corrected 
statement of the quality, viz., that matter is constant under 
constant conditions, equally prohibits the idea of matter as 
capable of initiating motion. 

In whatever condition and position, then, matter originally 
existed, in that it must remain unless acted on by other 
agency. If at first at rest, it must always have remained at 
rest as long as no cause from without disturbed its equilib- 
rium. This is a general, universal truth. 

Look, then, at the particular problem of the world’s begin- 
ning as it is presented by that nebular hypothesis, which, as 
La Place boasted, had no need of the hypothesis of a God, 
and see if this universal law of Ultimate Cause is somehow 
escaped, if this hypothesis of a beginning is less necessary 
here than elsewhere. 

Why did this primal nebula stir at all from its state of 
universal diffusion and begin at a certain time to consolidate? 
Why did it begin such a change at this particular time, and 
not earlier or later? Preéxisting qualities of the nebula, 
before inoperative, cannot explain this. For how could 
these material qualities start themselves from rest into 
activity ? Were the whole immensity of space filled with 
matter of exactly the same degree of density or rarity, and 
each atom of that matter endowed with the same kind and 
quality of forces diffused uniformly, then all force with 
which such an infinite mass of absolutely homogeneous 
matter was endowed, would act in all directions alike, and 
would consequently produce no result. In such a system 
nothing has weight, for there is no attractive centre. Heat 
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and light would be impossible, conditioned as they are upon 
unequal vibrations, different media, and diverse molecular 
arrangements. Electricity and magnetism, likewise, for the 
same reason, would lie torpid. For the manifestation of 
physical activities and changes there must then be certain 
differentiations made in the primal uniform matter. Give it 
the simplest. Confine it within some finite limits, however 
immense you please, and let it have the simplest form, the 
spherical, but let it remain as before, homogeneous in 
substance and uniform in energy, within these limits. Then 
condensation, indeed, would take place, but not irto a mul- 
titude of stars and planets, but into a single mass. More- 
over, in this case, no rotation could ever have begun. For 
it is a mathematical consequence of the laws of the conserva- 
tion of rotation that if a spherical mass has no initial rota- 
tion, no mutual action of its parts can cause the body or the 
sum total of its parts to rotate. Whatever motions might 
be occasioned in the course of the condensation of a nebula, 
through the formation of irregular forms and their mutual 
action, would oppose and neutralize each other. 

In the world-nebula there must have been, then, a consid- 
erable primary differentiation, not due to the laws of matter 
as such. For the condensation of the nebula, in the first 
place, there is implied a differentiation between the nebula 
and the vacant, external space. And secondly, to cause the 
rotation of the nebula there is required either an original 
rotary impulse or such diversity of form or substance as 
would occasion revolution. For the primary steps, then, of 
the evolution process, the consolidation and motion of the 
heavenly bodies, a cause external to the nebulous matter 
must be supposed. As our greatest American mathemati- 
cian, Prof. Pierce, says, “The earth must have remained 
forever without form and void, if the spirit of God had not 
first moved upon the face of the waters.” “Motion in 
matter,” as he further affirms, “implies something that is 
not matter as its first cause.” 

“But why,” doubtless the materialist will here interpose, 
“do you suppose matter to have been at first in repose? 
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That is the source of your trouble,—a difficulty that you 
make by your own assumptions. I do not conceive matter 
as ever at rest, but as always in motion, from all eternity, 
and its inertia would but assist in maintaining it in motion. 
All these manifold movements that you see about you are 
but the continuance, the transformed phases, of the primal, 
eternal motion. This primeval movement, infinite alike 
in the past and in the future, is all the cause that is 
necessary to suppose for any phenomena that we see.” 
Here the materialist has certainly taken up a stronger 
position, the strongest, I think, that he can. But it is not 
an impregnable one. In the first place, it is inconsistent 
with his favorite theories, the nebular and the evolution 
hypotheses, both of which point back to a definite initial 
state or period, when matter was homogeneous, and energy 
equally diffused, and motion, consequently, according to 
present laws, impossible. In the second place, the observed 
scientific facts of the expenditure of motion show that if 
material motion, unsustained or recruited by anything else, 
has been going on from all eternity, the motion must have 
been in this infinity of time either destroyed or rendered 
infinitesimal or inappreciable. In virtue of the laws of 
force, the stock of working energy in the universe is con- 
stantly undergoing exhaustion. The simple motion is re- 
solved into a number of smaller motions, and these again 
into others. Heat diffuses itself in all directions. Magnet- 
ism and electricity radiate and slip away on all sides. 
Pressures balance themselves against pressures. The effec- 
tive energy of the universe is continually, therefore, divided 
and subdivided into insensible quantities. The opposed 
forces more and more neutralize each other. Energies 
equally distributed, their working-power, depending as it 
does on difference of physical state, is lost. Potentially, to 
be sure, the stock of energy in the universe remains the 
same, but practically it is expended more and more beyond 
all natural recovery. In a sufficient time it would be en- 
tirely consumed. No finite time, perhaps, would be suf- 
ficient. But infinite time must be sufficient. For in this 
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case the stock of effective motive power, however large, is 
necessarily a finite quantity, and could not endure an infi- 
nitely continued draught. 

If, therefore, motion has been going on from eternity, and 
the working energy of the universe has been subject to this 
infinite expenditure, we should behold a universe totally 
different from this present ever-bubbling fountain of force. 
We should find it sunk by a universal and stable equilib- 
rium, in a sort of living death. It would be an immense 
tomb, as it were, “where would sleep the frozen forms of 
existences, the germs of extinguished life, the imperishable 
. corpse of a nerveless world in the bosom of infinite glooms.”’ 

The present world-process cannot be supposed, then, to go 
back to eternity. Either the present stock of motion in the 
universe must have had, within some finite time, a beginning 
at the hands of an agent external to it, or it must have been 
sustained and renewed by such power outside of itself. In 
either case, as is affirmed by Sir William Thomson, prob- 
ably the highest authority in the scientific world on such a 
subject, “the laws of the dissipation of energy seem strongly 
against the atheistic theory of evolution.” 

This reasoning can be escaped only by supposing either 
that the laws of Nature were formerly different, and have at 
some time changed to their present character, or that at the 
end of the evolutional process and its complete dissipation 
of energy, energy has somehow been condensed again, and 
the process of evolution recommenced. But such a change 
in the laws of Nature as the first of these explanations 
assumes, would be itself an absolute origin of a new order of 
things; and such a recommencement of the evolutional 
process when all existing forces have been rendered thor- 
oughly inoperative by equal diffusion, requires the interven- 
tion of the very “Deus ex machina” which it is the object of 
this theory to escape. 

Thirdly, the hypothesis of the eternity of the kosmic 
motions leaves open also the equally pressing question, 
“What directs these motions?” Nature exhivits the atoms 
to us not as heaped together at random, not as flying about 
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aimlessly and purposely, but as continually guided in certain 
paths, arranged in orderly groups. From the primitive 
diffused state they are concentrated into orbs, marshalled 
geometrically into cells, built up into plants and animals. 
What directs them in these processes by which they acquire 
such new properties and perfections? Taine says that it is 
by “the blind instinct of artist Nature.” What bolder self- 
contradiction! If Nature be blind, it is no artist. The very 
condition of art is conscious purpose, harmonious aim. 
There is a serious question here which materialism must 
solve if it would make itself acceptable to human reason. 
Assuming nothing more than inert matter and eternal 
motion, how shall we account for the direction of the atoms 
in the manifold, various, orderly, and artistic — yes, wisely 
did Taine use that word,—the artistic processes of the world ? 
Is it at all probable that merely material motion, unintelli- 
gent, incapable of purposive selection, should invariable move 
to such concordant and ideal results as the world exhibits 
to us? 

And if so, what directs it? If we inquire what has 
directed the course of any particular motion, we shall be re- 
ferred to some previous motion, and the direction of this will 
be referred again to some still antecedent motion. But what 
directs the first motion or the series as a whole? Can we 
conceive it as self-directed? Bear in mind, as you must, 
that this first motion, or whole series of motions is, by the 
very hypothesis of the materialist, destitute of any such sensa- 
tion or emotion as would stimulate to a single tentative move- 
ment, devoid of the will able to make an effort, and alto- 
gether without the consciousness by which it might under- 
stand at what particular time or in what particular place or 
direction of space to make it, and then ask yourself if you 
can conceive of this motion or series of motions directing 
itself. No. The conception of unintelligent motion direct- 
ing itself is inconceivable to an intelligent mind. Even 
if matter be supposed possessed of locomotive energies, and 
in motion from all eternity, the fit and orderly direction of 
that motion requires a cause superior to it. 
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What, in point of fact, is motion? It is spoken of asa 
real agent. But in truth, as a very slight analysis will 
show, it is nothing actually, but only an expression for the 
fact that a force that the moment before acted in one point 
of space, now acts in another. Hit a ball at one end of a 
line of similar balls, and the free ball at the other end moves. 
It was not the motion of the first ball that caused the 
motion of the last, but the persistent force transferred from 
one place of operation to another. The successive positions 
in space of a force may measure a force, but they do not 
explain it or determine it. It is the force, the tension that 
determines the passage from one position to another, and is 
the reality of which motion is but a state or condition. 

May we find, then, in those laws of Nature which so many 
refer us to, as the ultimate agents of the universe, any 
sufficient cause or causes of the world? By no means. A 
law, as I have already shown (see September number, 
p- 301), is nothing in itself, only the noticed regularity of an 
event, the stated action of a force. It is this causative force 
that alone gives constancy and necessity to a law. 

For the cause of the motions and changes of the universe 
there is only one source to which we can look,— the forces 
of Nature. Now if we look at these forces in reference one 
to another, we discover most significant relations between 
them. We find them melting one into the other, converg- 
ing toward a single principle, hiding itself within these 
varied and shifting phases. A force starting as gravity may 
shift into heat, this into electricity, electricity into light and 
sound; these in their turn, acting on the living creature, 
transform themselves into nervous, muscular, and cerebral 
motion; these raise again the fallen weight, and the circuit 
again be ready to recommence. And in all this cycle no 
force has been lost. Diverse as their successive phases have 
been, they are but modulations of one stream of energy 
issuing from a single fountain-head of power. 

Our problem, then, has been simplified, so that instead of 
a thousand and one particular forces, we have to deal only 
with one grand kosmic force as the motor power of the 
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universe. What then is the essential character of force? 
This is the question of supreme interest. For as we inter- 
pret force, so must we interpret the whole universe. Can 
this permanent principle, running through all phenomena, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, this most marvellous 
unity, weaving daily the web and woof of the universe, can 
this be any unintelligent, necessitated, material thing, or is 
it to be owned as intelligent, free, spiritual ? 

How is it that we become aware of force? Do we per- 
ceive it directly in material things? We see the frost- 
loosened crag topple over and violently bury itself in the 
plain below. We see the lightning-bolt fall and the forest 
tree crash suddenly in riven fragments. But we do not 
really see any coercive force connecting one of these events 
with what follows it. We see only a succession of antece- 
dents and consequents. Were the line of events always 
external to us, we should know nothing of force, only of the 
succession of changes. It is only when the outward move- 
ment impinges upon our senses and we feel its pressure and 
power, and especially when in return we act upon the out- 
ward world and are conscious of. the effort of the attempt, 
and that we predetermine the result accomplished that we 
acquire the idea of force. Man is ever busy in this exertion 
of force. He analyzes and combines his sensations, framing 
at will new ideas, pure creations of his mind, such as his 
imagination or judgment dictates. These ideals, under the 
felt impulse of want or aspiration, he struggles to realize. 
He remoulds matter. He tranforms the face of the earth. 
The lump of clay becomes a bowl, the iron ore needles 
and knives. The crabbed fruit is sweetened, the wild ani- 
mal tamed. The rudest minds have something of this power. 
The genius puts into visible embodiment, on glowing canvas, 
in speaking marble or breathing verse, grandeur, beauty, 
and pathos before non-existent, but henceforth to live for- 
ever in the admiring memory of the race. Noblest of all, 
man can tame himself. He can carve his own personality. 
He can remake his character. Preconceiving the result 
aimed at by these volitions before he puts them forth, he 
knows his volition as a force effective of the result. 
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It is thus at once the lowest and the highest lesson of our 
experience that we possess force. And it is from the con- 
sciousness of our own possession and exertion of it, that we 
come to know it, and next, when we see outside of ourselves 
in Nature successions of changes, that we conceive force as 
binding them together. 

This is not only the assertion of common sense, of the 
general consciousness, but the judgment of the most emi- 
nent thinkers in philosophy and science. The list of author- 
ities that might be adduced here would include the fore- 
most names of the day. I will quote only a few whose testi- 
mony is of especial weight, inasmuch as their tendencies 
would lead them to opposite conclusions were it not for the 
force of facts. 

To quote first one who has been, if he is not still, an emi- 
nent name in the positivist school, George H. Lewes, “ With- 
out the experiences of pressure, there could be no basis for the 
conception of Force or Cause.” Listen next to Herbert 
Spencer. Speaking concerning the real nature of force, he 
says, “The force by which we ourselves produce changes 
and which serves to symbolize the causes of changes in gen- 
eral, is the final disclosure of analysis.” And also to Prof. 
Carpenter: “Science points to the origination of all power 
in mind.” And again to St. Clair Deville, the eminent 
French chemist: “The only force of which we have con- 
sciousness is will.” 

Similarly our own distinguished physicist and mathema- 
tician, Prof. Benjamin Pierce, affirms that it is oniy through 
the consciousness of efficacy in himself that he can interpret 
motion as an effect of foree, nor can he separate his concep- 
tion of force which lies outside of himself from the concep- 
tion of a will in which that force resides as a power. 

Our persevering analysis reaches, then, this noble re- 
sult, that the grand kosmic force, the motor power of the 
universe must be connected with a will and intelligence of 
which it is an attribute and expression. Infinite as is this 
energy and outflow, the fountain-head of power must be 
equally Infinite, a Divine Mind and Almighty Spirit, of 
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which all the diversified phenomena of Nature are but the 
manifold phases. 

Objections have of course been brought forward to break 
the chain of this argument. It has been objected by Mill 
that we have no direct consciousness of a causal connection 
between the volition and the force resulting from it. Be- 
tween the internal determination and the outward corporal 
movement there intervenes a numerous series of intermedi- 
ate agencies — nerves, muscles, bones,— of which our con- 
sciousness knows nothing. Had our nerves always been 
paralyzed and our muscles immovable, then, he maintains, 
we should have known nothing of volition as a causative 
power. Again, it has been objected by Herbert Spencer, 
that the assumption of an identity between the force within 
us and the force without us in Nature would require us to 
endow a gravitating body with consciousness, and even with 
a sensation of muscular tension, neither of which can be 
ascribed to it without absurdity. 

These objections seem strong, but there are answers to 
each of them entirely satisfactory. Consciousness, of course, 
has no direct knowledge of the movements of all the various 
solids and fluids which intervene between the mental resolu- 
tion to fire a gun and the discharge of the gun. But were 
every nerve and muscle paralyzed, still it could make such a 
resolution; it could forcibly shut out the other thoughts and 
feelings that might distract it from its purposes, and make 
the conscious effort to accomplish this end; and thus even in 
such a case it would directly know force, and exercise the 
causative power of will. The sense of muscular tension may 
usually follow or accompany the conscious exertion of force, 
but it is not in the least essential to it. The mental tension 
experienced in the resolution by which one determines to 
break loose from an old habit, or endeavors to fix his 
thoughts, when wandering, upon some close chain of argu- 
ment,— either of these is just as clear a case of conscious 
exertion of force as any experience of muscular tension. 
Indeed, it is the essential part of the act as known by con- 
sciousness, the sense of muscular tension being merely a 
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consequent or accompaniment. Now, if this be borne in 
mind, there ceases to be force in Spencer’s objection, that 
likeness in kind between will and the outer forces of Nature 
implies a sensation of muscular tension in a body which man- 
ifests force As for the other objection that the assumption of 
similarity between the force within us and the force without 
in Nature would imply the absurdity of consciousness in 
each body manifesting foree—every falling stone or rushing 
stream,—as to this objection, I would say, in the first place, 
that I see nothing radically inconceivable nor ridiculous in 
this. The materialists themselves, to account for the origin 
of the human intellect, suppose in the atoms a potential life 
and latent consciousness. Considering all the wonderful 
things that the materialist supposes the atoms to accomplish, 
a full consciousness: and will would be more equal to the 
demands made upon them, than this latent mind. But it is 
not consciousness in the material body as a separate individ- 
ual, that the volitional theory supposes, but consciousness in 
the ultimate Cause,— the Omnipresent Power moving the 
material body, moving all material bodies. This is what the 
theist maintains; viz., that the grand current of force sweep- 
ing through the varied mechanism of the world, keeping all 
its thousand wheels in motion, is the manifestation of one 
Infinite Divine Will. If this is absurd, then the conception 
of our own muscular and mental efforts as a manifestation of 
the intelligent will within us must also be pronounced 
absurd. 

But is it not an extravagant demand, it is asked, to 
require us to infer that volition causes everything for no 
other reason than that it causes some one particular thing. 
As Hume long ago put it, “ What peculiar privilege has this 
little agitation of the brain, which we call thought, that we 
must thus make it the model of the universe?” Why leap 
from this single instance to a universal truth ? 

Because, I answer, it is the one case where we get a direct 
interior view of force, all other cases affording us only indi- 
rect, external observations. In this one instance we are 
admitted, as it were, behind the scenes. Suppose that some 
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wonderful moving statue, which before we had only gazed at 
from a distance, we at length were allowed to give one touch 
to, and felt in that touch a living human being. Suppose 
that some marvellous automaton whose intelligence all the 
world had wondered at, we have got one glimpse inside of, 
and seen to be really worked by a hidden man. Shall we 
be accused of illogicalness in henceforth interpreting these 
outward manifestations by the one inward glance which we 
have enjoyed? If we accept the physical theory of mind 
which these objectors maintain, then mind is not to be 
looked upon as one force out of many, but as an aspect 
which all the forces of Nature take on when they pass 
through the brain and are viewed from within. Whether 
the force ce gravity, heat, light, sound, magnetism, electric- 
ity, or chemical affinity to start with, yet as soon as it strikes 
the nerve and runs up in its vibratile course to the brain, it 
draws back the material veil and discloses clearly in that 
place and for that moment, however brief, its conscious 
character and mental qualities. Have these repeated inward 
glimpses into every material energy, revealing successively 
in all a spiritual side, nothing that may serve to give a new 
interpretation to the external aspects of these forces? As 
well say that the judgments of eye, touch, and smell, which 
a mock wax apple may have fraudulently secured, ought not 
to be corrected by any evidence of the mouth that has tried 
to eat it, because that is but one sense out of three. One 
bite into the centre of a lump of painted wax is all-sufficient, 
both practically and logically, to remake our judgment of it. 
And so one mental state, one inward experience of a physi- 
cal force is enough for a new interpretation of it. 

The very school that objects in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of force, to any generalization from a single instance, 
conspicuously employs the same procedure and defends its 
logicalness in its championship of empiricism. 

“Induction per enumerationem simplicem,” says John Stuart 
Mill, “not only is not necessarily an illicit logical process, 
but is in reality the only kind of induction possible.” “The 
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instance, and the principles of number and geometry are 
duly and satisfactorily proved by this method alone.”* This 
method per enumerationem simplicem, consists, he says, “in 
ascribing the character of general truths to all propositions 
which are true in every instance that we happen to know 
of.”+ As an example, Mill says$ that “when a chemist 
announces the existence and properties of a newly discov- 
ered substance, if we confide in his accuracy, wé feel assured 
that the conclusions he arrived at will hold universally, 
though the induction be founded but on a single instance.” 
As here Mill regards a single instance to be sufficient to a 
universal law, so when our inward view of force (the only 
instance in which we directly know it, there being nothing 
contrary known or to be known) affirms it to be an energy 
and manifestation of spirit, we are justified in all other cases 
in giving it the same interpretation. 

That force originates in will is, then, that which the 
inward view of it given by consciousness attests; and this is 
also what the facts of the world require. They demand that 
the primary unit of the world, the single cause of all things, 
be something capable of originating movement, directing it, 
and creating life and mind. The principle of causality 
demands not only some cause for these phenomena, but a 
sufficient cause. Nothing can be regarded as a true cause 
of any given effects which is plainly insufficient to produce 
these effects. Now, no material cause, no purely physical 
unity can be conceived as capable of producing the phenom- 
ena of the world. Mind alone has the power of originating 
or directing change. Mind alone can be conceived as pro- 
ducing mind. The effects cannot be more precious and 
elevated than the cause. The scientific laws of the corrella- 
tion and persistence of force imperatively require that the 
highest term should exist from the first. Force can mount 
through every stage of life only by being constantly impelled 
and renewed from a fountain at least as high as the highest 


*pp. 401, 402, Logic. Eighth edition. 
t Logic, p. 226. 
+ Jd., p, 228. 
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level to which it throws its waters. “Materialism,” as 
Papillon, the eminent French savant says, “is false and 
imperfect because it stops short at atoms in which it local- 
izes those properties for which atoms supply no cause. And 
because it neglects force and spirit which are the only means 
that we have, constituted as our souls are, of conceiving the 
activity and the appearings of beings. ... The source of dif- 
ferentiations cannot be in energy itself. It must be in a 
principle apart from that energy, in a superior will and con- 
sciousness, of which we have doubtless only a dim and faulty 
idea; but as to which we can yet affirm that it has some 
analogy with the inner light which fills us and which we 
shed forth from us.” 

Driven back, thus, step by step, the opponents of Creative 
Will essay one last bold move by which, it is believed, the 
foundation is knocked from under the whole theistic argu- 
ment and the conclusion demolished. The will-power itself, 
to which as a headspring we have traced the stream of 
kosmic energy, is declared to be really but blind material 
force, like all the other forces of Nature. Whatever energy 
the will puts forth it derives from the external stock of 
physical forces. The force of conscious effort in the brain is 
but a transformed state of the various chemical and electri- 
cal energies liberated there by various physical processes. 
Volition does not therefore answer to an originating cause, 
since its force must exist beforehand in other forms prior to 
issuing forth in this form. It can do no more in the way of 
creating motion than any physical form of energy. Moreover, 
it is objected, in the act of exerting this force, the will is not 
free, but is determined by conditions physical and mental. 
Absolute freedom of will is unthinkable, for it is to regard 
will as acting without cause. A free originating power 
would at every act add to the sum total of force in the 
universe, and thus contradict the doctrine of the conserva- 
‘tion of energy. There is, to be sure, an appearance of free- 
dom; but it is only, so Prof. Huxley would show us by a 
well-known experiment with a frog, an appearance. Remove 
from a frog the cerebral hemispheres — the received seat of 
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will and feeling,— leaving of the brain only the cerebellum. 
The mutilated creature will remain alive, but entirely bereft 
of spontaneous activity. Prick its leg, however, and it will 
move it. Touch the skin of the side of the body with a 
little acetic acid which, in the case of an unmutilated frog, 
would occasion great pain. The accepted organ of con- 
sciousness is gone, Nevertheless the frog lifts up the leg 
which is on the same side of the body, and applies the foot 
to the work of rubbing off the acid. Suppose now this limb 
be held down so that the frog cannot use it. He will, by- 
and-by, take the limb of the other side and turn it across the 
body and proceed with this to rub off the acid. We have here 
certainly the appearance of intelligent will. But as the frog 
has been deprived of that part of the brain which has always 
been held to be the exclusive organ of these faculties, it can 
only be, argues Huxley and Maudsley, an appearance. The 
mutilated frog is only a machine. And as in a mutilated 
animal, we may have occasionally the appearance of intelli- 
gent will, while the action is really only mechanical, so the 
customary phenomena of conscious self-determination in un- 
mutilated animals, they declare, is also mechanical. Not 
only animals, but even men, Professors Huxley and Mauds- 
ley actually assert, are but conscious automata. Our bodies 
and brains are but self-acting machines, of whose successive, 
necessary changes our mental states are but helpless accom- 
paniments, absurdly flattering themse'ves, like the fly that 
sat on the chariot, that they move and direct all. 

The assault, I say, is a bold one,—a most subtle attempt 
at flanking and routing the theist, when victory seems 
already in his hand. But its audacity is its greatest strength. 
Its brilliant paradoxicalness is about all of its merit. 
It has neither reasonableness nor the testimony of experi- 
ence to recommend it. We are conscious that we can direct 
_ our acts; that we have a power of choice among motives; 
that we can guide, in more or less measures, our thoughts 
and desires, intensifying some, holding others in check. 
This is at once the straightforward testimony of inner expe- 
rience, and is implied necessarily in the phenomena of self- 
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reproach, the practice of punishment, and the universal sense 
of responsibility. 

“Not only my own consciousness,” says Prof. Carpenter, 
the distinguished physiologist, “ but the common conscious- 
ness of mankind, accepts and acts upon the doctrine that 
the human will is an independent or unconditioned factor in 
the direction of our mental and bodily activities.” 

Even those who abstractly and as philosophical thinkers 
dissent from it, yet, as living, struggling men in actual life, 
admit it. Prof. Huxley himself, when he would enforce 
“the plain duty,” as he calls it, “ of making the little corner 
of the earth in which we live less miserable and ignorant 
than when we entered it,” assures us, not now that we are 
machines, incapable of doing anything else than our circum- 
stances impel us to, but that “our volition counts for some- 
thing as a condition of the course of events.” 

So Mr. Mill, champion as he was of the doctrine of autom- 
atism, yet was brought by his own mental experience to a 
virtual acceptation of the freedom of the will. The doctrine 
of necessity, in spite of all his theoretical arguing, weighed 
like an incubus upon his spirit. “I felt,” he confesses in the 
Autobiography, “as if I was scientifically proved to be the 
helpless slave of antecedent circumstances.” At length, as 
he says, “I saw that though our character is formed by our 
circumstances, our own desires can do much to shape those 
' circumstances; and that what is really inspiriting and enno- 
bling in the doctrine of free will is the conviction that we 
have free power over the formation of our own character ; 
that our will, by influencing some of our circumstances, can 
modify our future capacities and habits of willing.” 

This power of self-control, of choosing among the motives 
pressing upon us and giving the rule to whichever we will, 
is the irrepressible testimony of consciousness, the effective 
means of mental education, the practical, customary agency 
in the formation of moral character, and the determination of 
each one’s career. What is there to overthrow the truth of 
this experience? Because Prof. Huxley’s decapitated frog 
acts automatically, does it follow that you and I do? In 
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the first place, the sound inference from the frog experiment 
is directly the opposite of that which Prof. Huxley draws. 
When the material organ which Prof. Huxley, in accordance 
with the received opinion, supposes to be the sole seat of 
will and consciousness is removed, the phenomena of con- 
sciousness and will still in some measure exist. What ought 
to be inferred? Why, of course, that that material organ is 
not, as has been thought, the exclusive seat of feeling and 
will, but that these qualities may in some measure, in the 
frog, at least, be possessed or manifested by the other parts 
of the nervous system left,— the cerebellum and spinal mar- 
row. This is the inference of common sense, and it is the 
inference of other scientific men whose authority in this 
subject is not less than that of Prof. Huxley. For example, 
Dr. Wr A. Hammond and Dr. Paton affirm and adduce 
many instances and experiments in confirmation of their 
position that the spinal marrow is an organ of perception 
and will, at least, in animals below man. 

In the second place, if the frog be admitted to be a living 
machine, simulating consciousness and will, this only estab- 
lishes a broader difference between him and the man who 
knows by the direct evidence of his consciousness that he is 
not a mechanically moved toy. To assume, as Huxley does, 
that consciousness and will can never be possessed or mani- 
fested by any other part of the nervous system than that 
which he removes, and therefore that the volitional phenom- 
ena shown by the mutilated animal is only an appearance ; 
ergo, always an appearance even when the brain is unharmed ; 
ergo, an appearance not only in the frog but also in the man,— 
this is a kind of inference that turns every principle of sound 
reasoning topsy-turvy. 

But where, it will still be asked, does will get its force, 
unless it is derived from, and determined by, the precedent 
physical force? If it actually originates any force, it varies 
the quantity of force in the universe, which is impossible. 
The will in this case would be an uncaused thing, and vio- 
late the law of causation. ; 

No. Will may derive the force it wields from the exter- 
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nal world, but it is not determined by it. It directs it. 
The transformation of a force of heat into the form of elec- 
tricity and the direction which the current takes is abso- 
lutely determined by the circumstances of the case. But 
that of nervous force into the muscular force of a voluntary 
act is not determined by the circumstances of the case, but 
by the self-directive power of the mind in willing. It may 
and will consider the proper weight of various motives, 
But it is not determined necessarily by these motives. 
“ Impressions, sensations, affections, thoughts, desires, pleas- 
ures, and pains,” says Papillon (p. 141, Nature and Life), 
“make up a world withdrawn from the common conditio. 
of determination.” Freest of all in that spiritual world is 
the will. 

But for the will thus to direct the mind against a pre- 
ponderance of motives, requires the application of force, and 
this applied force must either be caused and conditioned by 
something else which makes it act in one way rather than 
in another, or else force absolutely originates, arising with- 
out any antecedent cause or source. 

Well, suppose we say that an exercise of will is an abso- 
lute origination of force; that will in its action is uncaused 
except by itself. Is there any more inconceivability in this 
than in that which otherwise must be supposed,— an infinite 
retrogressive line of mere effects which never had commence- 
ment nor cause? One or the other of these inconceivabili- 
ties we must believe in. The first is the evidence of con- 
sciousness. The second as destitute of warrant from obser- 
vation as beyond the limits of finite conception. 

Or suppose that will simply deflects the atoms in their 
onward path, either to the right or to the left of the path, in 
which they would naturally move. By such action, as has 
been acutely pointed out (see North British Review, March, 
1868), there might be on purely mechanical principles, a 
directive power exerted on outward nature by the will, 
which would add nothing to, and take nothing from, the 
energy in the universe. For it is a principle of mechanics 
that a force acting at right angles to the direction in which 
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a body is moving, involves no expenditure of working- 
power, although it may continually and continuously alter 
the direction in which the body moves. By supposing the 
will to act in this way, it would have the desired power of 
deflecting events and moulding circumstances, without inter- 
fering with the fixed stock of energy in the universe, and 
consequently without conflicting with the scientific doctrine 
of the conservation of energy. 

The conception of free will as an independent directive 
power is then a legitimate conception. If we deny it, what 
would each one of us become? 

“ Not the picture of a man,” as has trenchantly been said, 
“but the representation of an automaton, that is what it 
cannot help becoming; a phantom dreaming what it cannot 
help but dream; an engine performing what it must per- 
form; an incarnate reverie; a weather-cock shifting help- 
lessly in the winds of sensibility; a wretched association- 
machine through which ideus pass, linked together by laws 
, over which the machine has no control; anything in short, 
except that free and self-sustained centre of responsible 
activity which we call man.” 

Our will is, then, a genuine cause, a free, self-subsistent 
directive power. By its experiences we have direct insight 
into the nature of that wonderful unity, scientifically called 
foree, which under the laws of philosophical analysis is 
found to constitute the motor power of the universe. And 
by virtue of the necessities of Nature, by the character of its 
higher effects, by the spontaneity and self-direction required 
in it, especially by virtue of our own inward experience, we 
know that the higher, truer name of that motor power is 
Divine Will. 


JAMES T. Brxsy. 
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SOME MEMORANDA OF MICHELANGELO. 


The fourth centenary of Michelangelo’s birth, celebrated 
last year in Florence, after the orations, odes, and all the 
festa were over, left one permanent memorial of very great 
‘value. This is the handsome volume of his letters, edited 
by the Cavaliere Milanesi, and published with authority of 
the Committee of the Centenary. Many of these have 
been long known, and used by his biographers. But most 
of them are taken newly from those Buonarroti archives, 
which, long kept sealed and secret, have been a standing 
pique to the curiosity of the scholars and lovers of the mas- 
ter. How often have we said, “ Wait till we get at those 
close-kept papers in the old house in Via Ghibbelina; then 
we shall know!” Now that the seal is taken off, the 
“find,” I judge, is a little disappomting. Yet there are nug- 
gets in it. The long-desired documents do not throw so full 
a light on his life, as their jealous secrecy tantalized us into 
believing they would. While they remained unknown, then 
they were most a wonder. However, there is more than 
enough to leave their publication the most memorable thing 
about that festival in his honor, and to make those thankful, 
who, the more they know, are the more eager to find out 
further concerning him whom they learn to revere so well. 

Those archives contain many unedited letters received, 
beside those written by him. It is to be hoped these may 
yet be published. For the specimens, given in the new biog- 
raphies by Signor Gotti and Mr. Heath Wilson, make us cu- 
rious about the rest. None of them appear in this memorial 
volume. It contains only those written by him, with some 
remains of note-books of his, and contracts he entered into, 
together with receipts given or taken by him, in the course 
of his works upon the tomb of Julius, the front and the sac- 
risty of San Lorenzo, the fortifications of Florence, ete. 
The letters are written to his father, Lodovico; to his broth- 
ers, particularly to the one he loved best, Buonarroto; to 
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his nephew, Lionardo; and to many others, from Pope Clem- 
ent and the king of France, to his servant Pietro and his 
stone-masons at Carrara and Serravezza. I judge that among 
these, now brought out of their strict keeping, few are of 
equal importance to those long known, and which have given 
to Harford, Grimm, and the rest, their most precious mate- 
rial. Yet his new biographers have found excellent matter 
in them. The side lights they throw on well known events 
of his life and traits of his character, confirming the impres- 
sion or lending an interpretation a shade different, the new 
bearing. they give to some of his actions, the fresh informa- 
tion they furnish as to his works and manner of working, 
and the closer understanding of the man which they present, 
give these new documents a high value. 

What bit of information, indeed, is uninteresting about so 
greata man, of whom knowledge at best is scant, compared 
with what we would like to know? I would like to know 
how Shakespeare laid out New Place, or the color he liked 
for his hose and doublet. Boccaccio’s scrappy information 
about Dante’s complexion, manner, voice, dress, are inter- 
esting out of all measure of their scantness. To be sure, 
more is learned of great men by their works than by all the 
stories about them. But this wish to know something more 
of their ways than the forgetfulness of time remembers and 
grudging record doles out, is to be credited to a feeling 
worthier than a mind to hunt anecdotes and track gossip. 
I have never been inclined to take that cynical advice, to 
beware of getting too close to my hero. I do not fear disil- 
lusions. His defect only makes his virtue stick fiery off 
indeed, and I am the more bound to him in affection and 
honor, seeing how superficial that is and merely by the way. 


“Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth, 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth.” 


His foibles are tricks put on him by an untoward tempera- 
ment, and his moods a waywardness caught from crooked 
circumstance. They but commend him to me in the human 
fellowship. Or if they trouble me an instant, the next mo- 
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ment this effect is past. The impression passes, lost in the 
wonder of his genius, the rarity of his quality, and the 
charm of that intercourse in which his clear spirit clears 
mine to further knowledge or some finer love. 

The memoranda (Ricordi) of Michelangelo, unsealed now 
from their long secrecy, extend from 1505, when he was 
thirty years old, to 1563, within a year of his death. They 
are mostly of moneys paid and received, punctiliously set 
Yown, from hundreds of ducats sent by Julius on account of 
the Sistine frescoes, to penny payments for day’s works to 
stone-cutters, blacksmiths, carpenters, and the monthly 
wages of his house-servants. It is, in the main, homely de- 
tails, minute to tediousness. “In un quadernuccio, un gros- 
sone,” “a farthing for a little note-book.” “I note—for a 
horse and carriage eight days, for shoeing a mule, for a pair 
of half-boots, for a hat, for a sword-sheath and the belt to it, 
fifteen lire, this day, 30 October (1518), when I set out 
for Pietra Santa.” Cash accounts are not apt to be enter- 
taining, yet these have their interest. Here, for instance, we 
get the date of the beginning of the wretched business of 
his long labor at the quarries of Serravezza. And this punc- 
tilio to put down each “trivial, fond record” has something 
to tell of the ways of the man and what manner he was of. 
Many of them have to do with his great works, and every- 
thing is important which will throw ever so little light on 
the date of these, or any circumstance about them. Others 
give glimpses of his home-life, of his family relations, and 
his dealings with his friends, and many curious details of his 
house-keeping and customary ways. All helps to a proper 
estimate of him. One reads these dry particulars between 
the lines, and they cease to be dry because of the livelier 
reality they give of him who penned them. They bring, as 
we say, a “ realizing sense” of him with them. “A farthing 
for a little note-book.” That little memorandum book has 
risen in value astonishingly! It helps to unmyth the man. 
About such an one it is only too easy for legend to gather. 
Sentimental fictions come to pass for the facts and the char- 
acter to which their strained and fanciful additions can add 
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nothing either for astonishment or respect. These minute 
details are worth while if they help to realize what he was, 
against fancies and legendary notions about him. 

The first “ricordo,” probably of the year 1505, concerns 
the tomb of Julius. “Tragedy ” is the term long applied to 
his thwarted labors on this tomb. It turned out indeed a 
tragic business to a high spirit and mind compact of honor, 
like Michelangelo’s. “On account of the tomb I should 
have four hundred ducats now, and then a hundred ducats 
per month on the same account, according to our prior agree- 
ment.” Even from Julius, who liked him well for the con- 
sonancy of his independence and fire with his own, the 
money for his work came slowly and uncertainly. And 
after the Pope’s death, the controversy he had with his heirs 
was a long worry and bitterness to him. But if you come 
to speak of unworthy treatment of him and of his suffering 
by it, it is rather his whole business with the fagade of San 
Lorenzo that is to be named tragedy. And page after page 
here of memoranda throws light upon it. Their small details 
represent well the pettiness of the work which Leo X., with 
all his largeness of taste and culture, was small-minded 
enough not to consider unworthy to put upon such a’ man. 
They mark the four dreary years when this Pope kept him 
developing quarries at Serravezza. It was not in him not to 
turn an experience, even time-wasting and heart-vexing like 
this, to the advantage of his art. It is likely enough that 
thirty years after, when he came to crown the work of his 
life and the city of Rome with the Dome of St. Peter’s, the 
study, invention, contrivance, worked out in this dull com- 
mission of a dullard Pope, stood him in stead. But it is to 
be borne in mind what these years were. They were the 
years from 1516 to 1520, when he was in his prime of age 
and the fulness of his power, and when he should have been 
at other work than making roads, opening quarries, tending 
stone-masons, raising derricks, and serving marble specula- 
tors. He had just touched the highest point the inspiration 
of painting ever marked, in the Sistine ceiling. And it is 
at this critical point of such promise for art, that he has to 
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spend precious years at hauling, carting, and shipping stone. 
It is a goud part of genius to overcome difficulties, and to 
rise up and work its works out of all hinderances that would 
tie it down. Without doubt, the master made these thwart- 
ing, wearisome years serve him as supreme artist, while they 
condemned him to be a day-laborer. Yet they were full of 
fret and chafing, for which the Pope is not to be held ex- 
cused, whose stupid will and selfish carelessness of the 
greatness he was thus misusing kept him at this mill-horse 
work. His patronage of art, come to look into it, does not 
bear out the praise heaped upon it. Roscoe’s estimate of his 
reign does not pass for the authority it did awhile ago. 
Julius’s is much better called Augustan for letters, and 
golden for art in Italy. Michelangelo’s connection with 
Leo has been well named his “greatest misfortune.” Of 
itself, this shabby treatment, proving the Pope’s dulness to 
prize fairly such a man, is much against the credit too easily 
given him of enlightened lover of art and patron of artists. 
“On the 1st December, 1516, I went from Carrara to 
Rome, to Pope Leo, on account of the front of San Lorenzo, 
and on the 6th January went back to Carrara: two men and 
two horses.” “ August 31, 1517, the said Pope Leo made me 
come to Florence to make a wooden model of said work. 
Here I got sick, with my man Pietro, and we came near 
dying.” This is one of not a few notes of frequent illness. 
He was far from robust, and had no conscience for himself 
while he was at his work, and easily falls sick. “But I 
made the model and sent it to Rome, and when Pope Leo 
saw it he wrote me to come thither. So I went, and there 
we were agreed as to said work, and I have undertaken the 
contract as appears in the deed.” “To-day, October 29, 
1518, I took one hundred and seven ducats of the thousand 
I have in hand from the Pope; that is to say, out of the 
stitched bag, and have given thirty to Topolino, stone-cutter 
of Settignano, and to Andrea, stone-cutter also of Settig- 
nano, to go to Pietra Santa and get out marbles for the front 
of San Lorenzo: as appears in the contract by Master Filip- 
po Cioni, to whom I have given two darili to draw up the 
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contract.” This Settignano is the village where he was put 
out to nurse to a stone-cutter’s wife. So he used to say he 
drew in stone-cutting with his first milk. It seems he kept 
the run of the place, getting many of his men there. 
“ Mem.—I went to Pietra Santa to lift the column which got 
broken, and staid there near two months and a half, with 
horse and man.” ‘ Mem.—When I set out sick from Pietra 
Santa, I left that morning three ducats with Berto da Fili- 
caja, to pay the muleteer and some day’s works of men who 
helped raise the broken column.” This accident is a sample 
of his vexations at this time. In a letter of April 20, 1519, 
to his man, he writes: “Pietro.— Things have gone very 
badly. On Saturday morning I set myself to lower a column 
with every care, and nothing was wanting; but when it was 
lowered about ‘fifty braccia, a ring of the clamp broke, and 
the column fell into the mire in a hundred fragments. That 
ring Donato had had made by a gossip of his, Lazzaro, 
blacksmith ; and, had it been made well, it should have had 
hold enough to support four columns, and when looked at 
outside there seemed to be no doubt. But when it broke, 
we saw the great rascality. For inside was nothing solid, 
not so much thickness of iron as the back of a knife, so that 
I wonder it held so long. All of us there were in greatest 
risk of our lives, and an admirable stone was broken.... 
The iron is raw and bad, could not be worse; and this is 
what Donato does with that mate of his, sending to him at 
the forge, and has served me as you see. One needs 
patience.” In the following entry his title of “sculptor of 
Florence” looks but odd in such place. One might suspect 
a touch of irony thus to name his high profession with the 
mean work he had put upon him. “Mem.—dApril 4, 1519, I 
Michelagniolo, sculptor of Florence, have settled with 
Pierino di Girolamo del Bianco da Massa” — a big name for 
a wheelwright! —“to make a two-wheeled cart on these 
conditions: To give him twelve lire apiece for the wheels 
finished in wood alone, with the understanding that I give 
him the first and he shall put them on for me at that price. 
And for handsel I have given said Messer, this day, two 
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ducats at Serravezza, priest Agostino present.” He does not 
like to be cheated. “Mem.—September 12, 1519, I paid 
Michele Lelli and Luca Fancellotti, carters and partners, 
forty-five lire to take a lot of marbles, seven pieces, from 
Signa to my place in Via Mozza. And these carters told me 
they had carried said marbles, — two pieces by three pairs of 
oxen each, and the rest of the seven by two pairs. And I 
paid the money without seeing the pieces. Afterward, come 
to look at them, I find that of the seven there were three 
with only one pair of oxen each; and found myself cheated 
out of nine lire, because three lire is our price per pair. 
And that same day I gave those carters three lire for what 
they told me they spent for mending the cart.” I fear that 
“what they told me” may have been also a cheat. It con- 
veys perhaps his suspicion that the rascals lied to him. So 
it goes on, with such items of cart-mending, pulleys, and 
cable from Pisa, etc. Here comes illness again. “A few 
days before the above day (September 12) I went off to 
Carrara to see my man Pietro who was like to die; whom I 
had sent thither with money on account of the figures for the 
front of San Lorenzo. For the doctor’s going post and for 
medicine, and for taking him from Carrara and bringing 
him carried by men to Serravezza, what with ten ducats — 
besides I left with him at Serravezza, I found myself out 
thirty ducats and a half.” 

At last it comes to an end. Under date of March 10, 
1520, one reads with a sigh of relie ,, :}Now, Pope Leo, per- 
haps to have the aforesaid front of San Lorenzo done more 
speedily, agrees to let me go; and for the aforesaid moneys 
received by me account is made by what I have done thus 
far at Pietra Santa, and by the marbles there quarried and 
blocked out as appears to-day. And he calls himself content 
with me, and satisfied for all moneys I have received for said 
front of San Lorenzo, and for everything else I have done 
thus far. So he leaves me free and under no obligation to 
render further account to any one of what I have had to do 
with him or with others on his account.” Is there quiet sar- 
easm in that “perhaps” —“ forse per fare pid presto la facci- 
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ata di San Lorenzo?” For the Pope had no intention that 
way, and the fagade stares over the piazza to-day as bare and 
ugly as when the master took it in hand to make it “the 
mirror of architecture and sculpture to all Italy.” Thus, 
after being balked through four wasteful and worried years, 
he was glad to get quit-claim and be rid of it. He was sadly 
out of pocket, and more than sadly out of time and pains. 
It was a shabby business to the end. The Cardinal de’ 
Medici, Leo’s agent, speculated in the marble got out at 
Pietra Santa with the masons of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
without a word to Michelangelo. Thus it all ends fitting- 
ly with a knavish trick, completing his disgust with the whole 
thing. “The very great ignominy,” he compiains, “of hay- 
ing employed me to do this work, and of taking it from me 
for what reason I do not know.” It was all of a piece, and 
such end well crowned such work. Considering the fidelity 
he put into a task so distasteful, one agrees heartily to what 
his latest biographer says: “There is no finer episode in 
the life of any artist, than Michelangelo’s devotion to his 
duties as engineer and architect in the quarries of Carrara 
and Serravezza.” But there remains a just judgment 
against those who put him to this ungrateful labor, und a 
_ fair summing up of the whole business in this word of his, 
“ignominy.” 

Now, he turns to his work on the tomb of Julius, and to 
sculpture his Christ Risen, for the Church of the Minerva 
in Rome. October 26, 1521, he notes how he gives to 
“ Leonardo, the saddler, some gold ducats to take to Feder- 
igo, called Frizzi, Florentine sculptor in Rome, on account of 
a marble figure of a Christ which he finished in Rome, for 
Messer Metello Varj.” It seems he sent his servant and 
pupil, Pietro Urbano, to put some finishing touches on the 
statue. But he merely disfigured it. “I believe my boy 
would have shown more discretion,” writes Sebastian del 
Piombo, “ for it looks as if he tried to finish it with a knif, 
with a blunted point,” and recommends Frizzi, “who ap- 
pears to me a good man and will serve you with love.” He 
remedies Urbano’s mischief, and finishes the hair and beard 
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carefully, as one may see there to-day. Signor Gotti brings 
out Frizzi’s note to Michelangelo from the Buonarroti ar- 
chives, which gives a pleasant notion of the modest man. 
“T have understood from your letter and others of yours 
besides, that you would like to know how much you have to 
give me for the work of finishing the little that was to dc to 
the statue. Know that there was so little to do, that it ap- 
pears to me a shame to ask any pay. Yet, not to seem a 
dull-head, I will tell you, though against my will: when 
you give me four ducats I shall be over-paid.” 

We come now to memoranda of those great works of his, 
the Medici tombs in the new sacristy of San Lorenzo. 
“January 12, 1524.—Bastiano, joiner, begins to make me 
the model for the tombs in San Lorenzo.” But as early as 
the spring of 1521 he was beginning to get out marble for 
them. The Ricordi here range from this date only to the 
close of 1524. But we know he was at work at the statues 
during the siege of Florence, and in that bitter time in 1530, 
when Pilate and Herod newly came into accord, and Pope, 
and Emperor, with the bastard Medici, between them, mur- 
dered the liberty of the republic. And not till 1534 did he 
leave them as we see them now in their places in that sol- 
emn room: the deep sleep of Night, yet in sleep troubled 
lest some one should rouse her; the slow, reluctant, weary 
rising of the Dawn to a new day of trouble; the sad medi- 
tation of Twilight over the ill day that is done; the Day 
gazing over his shoulder with a blank look that may break 
into menace or protest ; and, over these tremendous shapes, 
the handsome, indifferent, fainéant Duke Julian, in military 
dress, but with no patriot-soldier spirit in him, idly handling 
his staff of office, content to be elegant and to please him- 
self, an “ effigy,” indeed, of a leader ; and the other — high- 
est work done yet in the Gothic sculpture of expression 
over against the Greek sculpture of ideal form, — Duke Lo- 
renzo, also helpless to lead, because the meditation he is 
plunged in is merely hopeless; a figure well called “ The 
Thought,” since, in every line of the gesture and at every 


point in the attitude, it tells a mind all drawn in upon itself, 
10 
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but the deeper sunk in such absorption the deeper lost in 
hopelessness. 

October 27, 1534, he notes payment of twenty-four ducats 
for a block of marble “I have had fetched from my place in 
Via Mozza to San Lorenzo, to serve me for one of the fig- 
ures to go on top of the chests of said tombs which I am 
making.” The memoranda here are mainly of payments 
made of day’s wages; for planks and staging; for carting 
sand and loads of marble-chips from the Medici gardens, 
and for an iron pestle to pound them up and a brass sieve to 
sift them, “ to make lime to plaster the vault”; for a key to 
the door of the sacristy, and a pound of candles to give light 
there in dark weather; for a bell to call the workmen, and 
stools, and benches for them to work at. “ Mem.— February 
21, 1524, three grossoni to Piero, surgeon, for treating Bas- 
tiano, stone-cutter, who fell from the vault of the sacristy.” 
‘To Francesco di San Gallo, a ducat and a half. And this is 
because he undertook to do by contract, for two ducats the 
braccio, a certain ornament to match a part already done. He 
has made a braccio, and because it is not finished so well nor 
answers like the other, I have no mind to give him any 
more, if he is not careful to do as he promised.” He is 
always impatient of slighted work and shiftlessness. He 
contracted with some stone-cutters of Carrara to get him 
out marble. But having received from Cardinal de’ Medici 
“a hundred ducats brought by Stefano, miniaturist, I went 
to Carrara, with a foot-boy called ‘poor John,’ and staid 
nine days; but gave no money to those Carrarese, because 
they had not done as they wrote to me.” He means men 
shall keep up somewhere near his own mark of fidelity. 

In 1528 the plague comes, and Buonarroto, the brother he 
loved best, sickens and dies. Follow dismal memoranda — 
“June 30, 1528, to Pietro Pagolo di Stefano del Riccio, 
apothecary, thirteen lire and one soldo on account of Buon- 
arroto’s sickness.” “To the doctors: two ducats and five 
grossoni to Messer Piero Rosati; and four ducats or so to 
Messer Baccio, chirurgeon in Via degli Alberigi; and a 
ducat to Messer Marcantonio, of San Gimignano.” Too 
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many doctors, perhaps! For we read, “July 6, fifty-one lire 
to the undertaker, which Antonio Mini took to Ser Antonio 
the notary, and they together paid said money to the frati 
and the priests, for candles and grave-diggers.” 

His fashion with his family was always more than dutiful. 
They were a troublesome set on the whole, from the unrea- 
sonable old father, Lodovico, to the ne’er-do-weel brother, 
Giovansimone. He had little comfort of them, except in 
his own chivalrous devotion. Nothing strikes one more in 
Michelangelo than his boundless capacity of loving. I think 
of some deep, pure sprivg I come across in the woods, 
which pours and pours its clear, wholesome stream without 
stint, no matter how weeds tangle about it, and falling 
leaves and draff would choke it, and brutes roil it and pash 
its margin into mire. Yet his last biographer, Mr. Wilson, 
rings the changes to weariness on his irascibility and rude- 
ness. Well, so was his master, Dante, irascible and rude, not 
complacent with knaves, and biting to fools. But scholar, 
like master, might have said :— 


* ++“ To mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto.” 


*‘T am one who, when love inspires me, take heed.” To his 
own his affection and duty are tireless. His treatment of 
them is all that is self-denying, helpful, and tender. He is 
the visible providence to his family. So, Buonarroto being 
dead, widow and fatherless pass to his charge and care. 
There is something touching in the minuteness of his pro- 
viding. “Seven ducats spent, on several occasions at Set- 
tignano, for expenses of Buonarroto’s wife and children and 
the servants, while they are in quarantine. A ducat for the 
children’s shoes, aprons, and caps. Four ducats for a gown 
for the wife of Buonarroto to exchange for her infected 
clothes ; bought of Mona Lessandra, wife of Bernardo Mini.” 

The children are a boy, Lionardo, and a girl, Francesca. 
She is put at once into a convent at Boldrone till she shall 
get married. Here is her outfit: “Paid for Buonarroto’s 
little daughter eight soldi for a braccio of cotton ; six for three 
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quarters of linen to line a little petticoat; five for thread ; 
twenty-five for making; and four for a ribbon.” “A pair 
of slippers and a pair of shoes twenty-six soldi; a yard of 
cloth for an apron, eighteen soldi; three yards of black silk 
ribbon, eight soldi.” He engages to pay to the convent six 
ducats a quarter, and to provide “two pairs of sheets, three 
breadths wide; two table-cloths, six braccia each; eight 
towels ; and four kitchen cloths. The money I give of my 
own; and said sheets and towels and cloths I took out of 
Buonarroto’s house-stuff. The cloth for the dress I had 
made for Buonarroto’s little girl, I gave out of my gown — 
lueco—the one almost new, and faced with lamb’s wool, 
which I had ripped to make over.” Here comes in his 
Florentine frugality. Your true Florentine was close as 
any puritan. Many of these ricordi smack of cheese-paring 
economies, and penny-wise prudence. But that was the way 
of that city. The Florentine scrimped at home, lived 
small and dressed plain, that he might be lavish and 
splendid elsewhere. It was because of his private savings 
that he could, for the public good, magnificently order 
the architect of his cathedral “to raise the loftiest, most 
sumptuous, and most magnificent pile that human invention 
could devise, or human labor execute.” Michelangelo 
might have his “almost new lueco faced with lamb’s wool” 
made over into a gown for little Cecca. That was his 
Florentine saving. But when he was made architect of St. 
Peter’s he had it put in the deed that he should have no 
salary, and so, for seventeen years, worked solely “for the 
honor of God and his great Apostle.” And when the Pla- 
tonic Academy addressed Leo, but with no response from that 
cold-hearted epicurean and dilettante, respecting the transfer 
of Dante’s ashes from Ravenna to Florence, he offers at his 
own charge to “erect a monument worthy of the divine poet 
in some honorable place in the city.” His gifts to his father, 
to his greedy brothers, to his servant Urbino, to Lionardo, 
to girls lacking marriage portions, and to other poor folk, 
were continual and large. 
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“ Mem. — April 12, 1533, being in Florence, I went to see 
my niece at Boldrone, and carried her twenty yards of cloth 
for smocks, which cost me twenty soldi the yard. And on 
the same day I gave the abbess three gold crowns on account 
of what I give the convent for Cecca’s keep.” In due time 
the girl gets married. The Buonarroti archives give up a 
letter of her husband’s, written in January, 1546. He was 
one Michele Guicciardini, and is writing to that scamp 
Giovansimone. “Since I wrote you, I had news from 
Niccold Buondelmonte that Michelangelo was dead, and 
Lionardo had not arrived in time, he being already dead. I 
leave it to you to think what has been the effect on Fran- 
cesca.” But that same evening comes “information from 
Rome that the medical man had freed him of his illness. 
God grant it be so.” This Lionardo is the nephew whom 
he cared for life-long, very much as Beethoven cared for his 
graceless nephew Karl, but with much more comfort to him- 
self and duty frem the young man. He is the pet-name 
Nardo of the following ricordi: “ November, 1528, eight 
lire for four braccia of black San-matteo cloth to make a 
robe —zimarra —for Nardo, which Antonio bought for 
thirty soldi outside Santa Croce gate.” “A grossone to Nardo 
to give the school-master for the fire. Fora Donadello for 
Nardo six soldi and one farthing.” This was the Latin 
Primer used by Florentine younkers then, made for them by 
one Donato. “For a black shag cap for Nardo, eighteen 
soldi. To Mona Ginevra three gold ducats for eighteen days 
she staid in Buonarroto’s house airing out the clothes and 
household gear.” 

His own household gear shows a ménage of the right 
Florentine frugal pattern. When in 1529, in that stormy, 
despairing time, he loses his head and runs to Venice for a 
while, his friend Granacci takes inventory of his housekeeper 
of things she has hid away. In one place and another she 
has stowed sundry measures of wheat, salt, barley, and oats, 
and casks of wine. Then, “seven forks, and two spoons of 
silver; and the tins, eleven cups, eleven small ones, and 
seven plates. In a bag, several linen cloths hemmed. A 
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counterpane, feather bed and bolster, a flock mattress, and 
wearing and house linen.” In his own handwriting appears 
this * Mem.— January 6, 1530, I, Michelagniolo Buonarroti, 
found in the house when I got back from Venice, about five 
bundles of straw; I bought three more; I kept three horses 
near a month; now I have only one.” 

For his house-service there are many pages of memoranda. 
Here is one at which may not one reach out to him, as the 
orators say, “across the centuries” a hand of sympathy ? 
“ June 4, 1527, have given Madame Clara nine grossoni on 
account of her pay; and she has gone off — good riddance to 
her—and left me this day without servant, not letting me 
know beforehand.” “Be it known and manifest to every 
person reading this present writing, that Mona Caterina di 
Giuliano, Florentine, agrees to stay with Messer Michel- 
angelo Buonarroto, Florentine, at ten carlini the month, and 
to do the spinning; and Messer Michelangelo engages to 
keep a little girl of hers.” ‘ October 25, to-day I have given 
Urbino a crown to give to Caterina for her month’s pay for 
August just past; and up to said month she is paid. Then 
in September and October she was sick, so that her pay does 
not go on, especially as I had to keep a woman to take care 
of her. So, what with her and the doctor and medicine, it 
cost me about nine gold crowns.” “September 25, 1551, 
three giuli to the confessor.” That is hardly a franc. I 
fear the padre did not get fat on such fees. January, 1554, in 
Rome, he takes into his service Vincenzia, “daughter of a meat 
man of Macello de’ Corvi,” on this condition: that at the 
end of four years, “if she carries herself well in body and 
mind,” he binds himself to give her for dower fifty gold 
crowns. But on the 20th September, 1555, “came Jacopo, 
Vincenzia’s brother, to the house, and, by bullying Urbino, 
who was sick abed, took her out of my house and carried 
her off.” “And to-day, October 1, 1556, finding myself in 
Spoleto, I have given ten giuli apiece to the two Antonios, 
my servants, on account of salary; and though one of them 
has not put it down here, he has always had his pay, as 
appears written on my chamber-wall.” “This last day of 
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October, I have given twenty gold crowns to Pietro Antonio, 
Lombard ; for five weeks he has kept my house in Rome 
while I was in Spoleto.” He must have enjoyed the quiet 
of the mountain forests and the hermitage there. For, the 
last of December, he is writing to Vasari that he has come 
back to Rome, “hardly half myself; for truly, there is no 
peace to be found except in the woods.” 

So the memoranda draw to theirend. “To-day, April 17, 
1561, I have received from the Pope two hundred gold 
crowns, and this he gives me out of his benignity and cour- 
tesy.” This is Pius IV., his very good friend. He notes a 
few payments of his fifty crowns per month, till the summer 
of 1563, when his ricordi abruptly close. 

This is within a few months of his death, February 23, 
1564. Old age had long pressed heavily,—seva senectus. 
Already in 1557 he complains: “ Memory and brain have 
gone to await me elsewhere.” At eighty-nine years he was 
not displeased to go where, as he says in his letter to Francis 
I., “there is no growing old any more,’—‘“ Dove pid non 
s’invechia.” 


L. G. WARE. 
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THE PASTORAL CARE. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF INSTRUCTION AT MEADVILLE. 


One of the brightest ministers among us has said, “ We 
want no lectures upon the pastoral care; they are an imper- 
tinence.” There are books upon the subject, and methods 
of treating it, that have almost made me think so sometimes. 
Sciences, languages, schools of literature, histories, interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, must be taught. There must be 
books and lectures to aid the student. Things unknown 
must be sought out. But the pastoral care all lies in open 
daylight. It is the friendly help a man may give his neigh- 
bors, touching their spiritual wants and needs, in prosperity 
and adversity, joy and sorrow ; and it may be thought that a 
man of good common sense, with Christ in his heart, loving 
God and his neighbor, can hardly go wrong. 

The pastor to be successful, must be a warm-hearted, 
whole-souled, religious man. He must have force of will, 
that he may be strength to the weak; he must be well poised 
in his life, that he may be a balance-wheel in his parish; he 
must have resources, depth and breadth of capacity and 
attainment, above the average about him. He needs to be a 
man of worth, significance and power. 

There is an idea with some that there is no sphere for 
power in the pastoral duty ; that the pulpit requires strength 
and genius, but that the pastoral work may be done by any 
active, sympathetic, good-natured man of pleasant manners. 
And such an one may render valuable service in many ways; 
but the greatest pastoral efficiency requires the highest quali- 
ties of character. An ordinary man may be a good preacher, 
may have learning and fluency, and interest great assemblies ; 
but the ordinary man cannot go into an afflicted family, and 
stand face to face with the soul in its anguish without show- 
ing his weakness. The ordinary man cannot stand up in his 
parish in a great moral emergency and be the lode-star of 
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principle, and the preponderating will for right. The ordi- 
nary man cannot go to the individuals of his parish needing 
conversion and quickening, and put the power of his own 
spirit into their souls. 

Said a leading man in one of our New England parishes, 
to me, when he was afraid his minister would remove to an- 
other parish, “I know not what I should do; I have had 
doubts and distrust of religion and of ministers ; but this man 
I can trust. I knowhim. He is genuine; his words and life 
are one; he can lead me along. Others could preach as well, 
better than he; but he hag come close to me and I know he 
is trustworthy.” An ordinary, poorly furnished, unbalanced 
minister could not have made that man feel as he did. 

It is indeed no small thing to preach to such men as John 
Adams, with his grand rationality, or to Thomas Jefferson 
with his fine mind warped with Calvinistic dogmas; but 
many might do very well preaching to such men, who would 
utterly fail to meet them as pastors in trying hours. The 
pastor can do without genius, or extraordinary compass of 
power; but he must have sense and judgment; he must be 
profoundly religious, and able to meet his people on the 
higher planes of their experience. The farmer, the 
mechanic, the lawyer, the physician, will be more readily 
drawn to a minister who is not ignorant of things in their 
spheres. But especially the pastor needs to have a genuine 
manliness. He is to come close to people, meet them 
face to face, eye to. eye; canting insincerity, or weak senti- 
mentalism will not do; he must have earnest thought, and 
his heart full of sympathy from the head springs, — love to 
God, and love to man. No matter how much genius, learn- 
ing, science ; the more the better ; but sense, judgment , Chris- 
tian manliness there must be, and profound, vivid religious 
conviction and feeling. 

Whai need of lecturing, indeed, I am sometimes ready to 
say, on pastoral work? Put a really earnest man into a parish, 
a man with Christ in his heart, and he would go to work and 
do the right things, and do them in the right way. The 


waters of the mountain-spring need no lectures, when to 
ll 
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flow nor which way; they must flow, and will make chan- 
nels; and verdure and beauty will tell of their onward 
course from the mountain to the sea. So the pastor brim- 
ming full of consecrated purpose, will live and move, and 
bless his parish every day. But we want the mountain- 
springs. Influence, like water, cannot rise higher than its 
head. We are slow to accept this. Only think of the ways 
devised to make streams of influence run up hill! What bur- 
dens of pretension, falsehood, hypocrisy! What laying hold 
of degrees, letters of recommendation, official names, gar- 
ments, insignia! But nothing will do. A weak, insignifi- 
cant man cannot be a mountain-spring, do what you will for 
him ; you may lecture him until you and he are’ gray; you 
may ordain him, give prefix and suffix to his name; 
you may put a mitre on his head, and crosier in his hand, and 
cover him with holy garments, and yet you cannot make his 
influence rise and stay one inch above his head. In our 
Protestant and liberal churches this is especially true. 
Counterfeits are soon detected. Shams cannot stand a 
month. The demand for genuineness is imperative. The 
fear of being imposed upon among us is morbid; and some 
conscientious men, whom we might suppose to be among the 
best of the Saviour’s followers, will not say they are Chris- 
tians, or that in any common way they believe in God. 

We want ministers to be mountain-springs especially in 
their pastoral labors. Reservoirs and cisterns will not do so 
well. A sermon written out of a reservoir, however well 
filled, is not promising ; but reservoir sermons do better than 
reservoir pastoral influence. The pastor needs to be a strong, 
full, quickening man, so charged with electric vitality that 
virtue goes out of him on touching but the hem of his gar- 
ments. 

A clear-headed, discerning man once told me, that the only 
time he ever met Dr. Channing, and heard him speak, was 
in the house of one of the Dr.’s parishioners, just after a 
member of the family had ceased to breathe, and said he, “I 
saw how great he was; and not from what he said so much 
as from what he did not say; no commonplace words, not 
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much about the scene of the departure; but a few grand 
expressions, with the coloring and emphasis of his rich soul, 
carried them all into the depths of immortality. Heseemed 
at home there.” 

To do the pastor’s work effectually, ministers must have 
this superior tone and quality. They must carry about a 
heavenly presence ;_ living simply, in great truths and prin- 
ciples, and in great love. If they only have this life in 
them it will have power and quicken all sround. Think of 
Christ moving about Nazareth, Galilee, Judea. What 
pastoral labors; and how their influence was felt! His words 
in the temple were grand and inspiring. There, as a 
preacher, he rose to the great occasion. “If any man thirst 
let him come unto me and drink.” Then, think of Jesus in 
the home of Bethany ; it is a pastoral visit. Behold the Mas- 
ter! His superior influence was like water from a mountain- 
spring ; and the thoughtful Mary sat at his feet and heard 
his words. 

Or again, think of Jesus; in the house of Simon, where 
the woman anointed his feet, and that sharp colloquy took 
place between Simon and Jesus; or again, when the Jews 
came to him about taxes to Cesar, and with other perplex- 
ing questions, — all this was in the sphere of pastoral work. 
Every pastor must expect to meet inquisitive, critical, doubt- 
ing minds; and keen discernment, positive conviction, large 
resources, will be indispensable. Jesus, as he went about 
doing good, with sharp sense disposing of obstacles thrown 
in his way, and with such admirable wisdom answering 
difficult questions, overcoming evil with good, and drawing 
the unprejudiced common people to his side, towers in great- 
ness quite as much as when uttering the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

I always shrink uneasily as I begin to talk to young men 
about the ways and means of pastoral work. If the spring 
of sympathy and power be not in them, it will do little good 
to talk about ways and means. Alas for the busy minister 
of myriad methods, with no soul to put in them! And if 

_the minister has the power in him, who can doubt that 
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will work out? And again, I always have some fear of 
obstructing free activities in others, by my ways and means. 
We are unlike in our aptitudes, and in a large sense every 
one works best in his own methods. I would not give my 
ways and means; certainly not to impose them as a law. I 
would hope that all have in them the head springs that 
must flow and will find ways. But to fix attention upon the 
subject of pastoral influence, to think of it in its various 
lights; can hardly fail to do good. In this the teacher’s office 
is te perfect the conditions of self-teaching. 

I must insist that the importance of pastoral work and 
the power it requires is underrated. The pulpit is conspicu- 
ous and exacting, and takes the best time and strength. It 
should be so. The pulpit must be filled with power, or it 
will not have hearers. The pulpit is the minister’s throne, 
and yet some of the most successful ministers have done as 
much out of the pulpit as in it. Like Dr. Tuckerman, they 
have originated great spiritual forces in the homes of their 
parishes, and in society all about them. They are stronger 
as men and workers than as preachers. It is certain that no 
man can preach grandly until as a pastor he can carry his 
parish into the pulpit. In the homes and hearts of the par- 
ish he gets inspiration. The earnest pastor writes his 
sermons with his people before him; and when he goes to 
the pulpit the heart of the congregation touches his. Deep 
calleth unto deep. Theological lectures, philosophical dis- 
quisitions may be written by a minister who has not learned 
the roads and by-paths of his parish; but sermons out of the 
heat and soul, and reaching heart and soul, grow out of 
love, sympathy, and anxious solicitude for parishioners. 
Said a wise minister, “ What shall I do for sermons to preach 
abroad? Mine are full of my own parish.” No minister 
can preach as well as he might without the pastoral care. 

What is the pastoral care of a parish? It is all that vari- 
ous service, which gives unity, organic life, and spiritual inter- 
est to all the members. The parish, comprising all ages, con- 
ditions, and varieties of human nature, needs to be a unit and 
have a hearty esprit de corps. And this unity must be an. 
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organized whole. There is a unity in a mass of earth, in a 
flock of sheep, or herd of cattle. A parish must be a fuller, 
richer unity of free natures, each held in place, and all 
moved in harmonious activities by love to God and man, — 
a Christian commonwealth. The pastor must be everywhere 
in the parish, his eye on all the parts, making it eure that 
all are touched by the religious attractions, and keep step to 
the grand life-march of progress and duty. The pastor necds 
a quick eye, a cunning hand, a sound discretion. 

And now a thought about ways and means. No one need 
go over the sea to Germany, nor to the depths of speculation 
at his wit’s ends, to be told just how the pastor should work, 
or what he should do. Of course he must get acquainted 
with his parish, with families and individuals. They all are 
his family. The Catholic Church calls all her ministers, 
even the youngest, father. Protestantism has no name so 
significant as this. The timid young minister would soon be 
able to bear it; and it might make him venerable as gray 
hair. 

It might be a good plan for a minister to keep a parish 
record, if he had a place where no eye but his would ever 
see it, in which every family and person should be journal- 
ized.’ Such a record might secure careful observation of 
character, and thorough knowledge of persons; and there 
would be leaves of such a record full of interest. Some 
pastors have too much book-keeping. They make a record 
of every parochial visit ; go round their parish once or twice 
a year as regularly as the minute hand goes round the dial 
of a watch, and about as mechanically. The pastor must 
have methods, but he must be master of them, not they 
masters of him. He must avoid favoritism; his heart must 
be too large and sympathetic for fastidious, dainty friend- 
ships. Christ sat at meat with publicans and sinners; so 
said the Jews. His charity took all humanity into its arms. 
Alas for the minister who is so dapper in his tastes and blind 
with his prejudices as not to see a good heart, if under a 
coarse dress, or behind awkward manners ! 

With thorough acquaintance with his people, the minister 
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will see cases that need treatment. Here is a young man 
playing with temptation, — putting a serpent into his bosom. 
There is a business man digging his grave, — about to bury 
himself in worldliness. There isa woman so cumbered with 
much serving, so overwhelmed with factitious wants, that 
her soul’s life is worried out. Such cases all about him the 
pastor sees; and he should take them one after another into 
special treatment; always having one or more, and following 
up his efforts persistently, as long as there is hope. 

Here is a leaf from a pastor’s record, whose quickening 
spirit, and successful work was a guiding light to me: “In 
the year 1838, a young physician moved into my par- 
ish. He came from a neighboring town, where he had been 
in practice afew years. I had often heard of him, —a young 
man of fine ability, good manners, and considerable culture, 
very sure to be eminent in his profession. But he was scep- 
tical. With much pride of opinion he loved to talk about 
Christianity, bring objections to it, and hold arguments with 
those who would stand up its advocates. I felt concerned 
for my parish. I saw that such a mn might do great injury 
to the young people, and through them to a whole genera- 
tion. His winning address, quick wit, and withering sar- 
casm, made him dangerous,—a wolf in my fold. But I 
would not meet him as a wolf, but as an interesting, gifted 
young man, whose early influences had hurt his vision, — 
warped his sense and judgment. I sought his acquaintance ; 
made my way to his heart; won his respect and confidence. 
I took time to meet him as often as I could find opportunity. 
I avoided controversy about religion, lest he should brace 
and fortify himself against me. I hoped he might come to me 
and voluntarily open his heart. Months passed. At length 
one Monday morning, going by his office I saw him sitting 
alone, and called upon him. He looked up out of his 
thoughtful mood, and said, ‘You are the very man I want 
to see. Yesterday you gave us the best argument for the 
reality of religion that Lever met. Sit down here, and tell 
me just how these things bear upon your soul.’ I did not 
know what he meant, and said, ‘ Why, I made no argument 
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yesterday.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘you did. In the close of your 
morning sermon, in your appeal to us to live more religiously, 
you looked as if you should die if we did not. That look 
touched me as no argument ever did. That look was an 
argument. Now tell me all about your foundations and 
experience. The door into his soul was open to me. I 
entered in, and led him to points of view that were new to 
him. I helped him to see religion, Jesus, God, immortality, 
and duty in new lights. He became interested; his scep- 
ticism gave way, and grand, vital beliefs strengthened his 
soul. He became a member of our Christian communion, 
and a helper to his pastor in all good works.” 

The pastor goes to the sick and the dying to tell them of 
the soul that can live in its immortality, despite the body’s 
ills and dissolution. He goes with words of Jesus, with 
hymn and psalm ; and he must go with his soul in, his eyes, 
and his heart on his lips, and each hand a good Samaritan. 

A father and son were ministers in distant parishes. The 
son made a record of best thoughts that he might have them 
to help him in last moments, when too weak to think and 
get above the body’s anguish. At length the son was sum- 
moned to his father’s death-bed. He found the old man 
sinking away. The father grasped his son’s hand and said: 
“Oh give me a great thought to sustain me in this agony!” 
and the son read to him from the little book he had written, 
Best Thoughts for Last Moments. The pastor should go to 
the sick, the weary, the sinking ones, with great thoughts, 
every one a shining angel to help and cheer. That beseech- 
ing cry, “Give a great thought to sustain me,” indicates a 
want in hours of sickness and decline which a pastor must 
strive to meet. He must try to lift up the sinking soul fet- 
tered and weighed down by the sick body. He must go 
with the dying down to the dark valley, helping them to see 
lights all along and up beyond; so that it may be no longer 
the dark valley of the shadow of death. 

The pastor should be a man, among men. He should have 
a pilct’s eye upon the ocean of life, and be enough acquainted 
with business, politics, statesmanship to know where truth 
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and right lie, and be ready to speak for them, or if need be, 
with much loss to give himself to them. But the pastor 
may meddle unwisely, and stir up strife and bitterness. 
Alas for those who love to live in a storm, or who go about 
seeking a martyr’s crown! Yet on the other hand what 
temptations in troubled times to dodge, and hide, and lie, 
and try to keep peace by giving up truth and right to be 
crucified! Our Scylla and Charybdis are very close together 
—almost touch. May God help us to find the way between 
them ! 

The pastor has other opportunities less perilous; he can 
enlighten ignorance and prevent and alleviate poverty; he 
can touch the minds and hearts of the young, and open ways 
and means to the weak and unworldly. The schools need 
him, and the teachers will welcome his sympathy and aid. 
Officially he may have work of examination and supervision, 
very delicate and arduous, at the vitals of public life, requir- 
ing large intelligence and high principle. No ordinary per- 
son can be the best school committee man. And if the minister 
be not officially connected with schools, as a citizen he should 
seek them; never to touch a sectarian spring, but to awaken 
life in teachers and scholars, to break the routine, to open 
windows and let in light; by short, pithy addresses to give 
glimpses of the stores of knowledge; or better still, to 
enliven the school hours with flashes of imagination, or 
words of fine sentiment and spirituality. By such visiting 
of schools, cordially helping the teachers, who long for just 
such aid and sympathy, the minister can get into the hearts 
of the young, and have a wide, beneficent reign, though 
denominationally his sphere is limited. I know a minister 
ina Western city, who preaches to a small congregation ; 
but thousands of children have seen and heard him in 
their schools, and know and love him, and so his influence 
goes out to the ends of the world. 

Again the pastor must grapple this difficult subject of 
poverty and its consequences ; he must seek those who have 
failed in life’s competitions, or who never have been able 
even to try to compete, and have shrunk back into shadowed 
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‘loneliness. Such ones are everywhere, though most in cities 
and larger villages, and generally they have no close relations 
with any church, perhaps never had; or they have fallen 
out of company and sympathy; all such ones every minis- 
ter should consider as of his parish; and if possible win the 
children to his Sunday-school, and so get the parents there 
and to church. Sympathy can do it, and will prompt to 
finding ways and means. Sympathy can take out the sting 
of poverty, and do more to cure the dreadful plague of pau- 
perism than any millions of wealth. Here is a most inter- 
esting field for pastoral labor. Neglected poverty, chronic 
pauperism, sin in all its descending grades, demand the 
pastor’s help. By the pulpit the evils cannot be reached; the 
pastor must go to them ; he will need all the economies, and 
shrewd common sense, and a tender heart. Jesus shows the 
way. The pastor has only to keep close to him. 

Passing over much that I would not take time to speak of, 
— which perhaps is too plain to every one’s common sense 
to need to be spoken of, all about a pastor’s ways, and means, 
and plans to do good, visits, circulating quickening books, 
Bible-classes, — it is to be remembered that the pastor’s pecul- 
iar sphere is the homes of his parish. His own home should 
be a model. A bad home in the parsonage close by the 
church will spoil the effect of never so good sermons. The 
parsonage should give the key-note in simplicity, refinement 
of taste and manners, a loving harmony, religious spirit, and 
a wise Christian helpfulness. Happy the parish that has a 
home in the parsonage where heaven and earth meet in 
unison ! 

Finally, in a word, let me set up the ideal pastoral influ- 
ence. I see it symbolized in this picture so often seen in 
our houses, of Dante and Beatrice. In her translation by 
death to spiritual life she became to the poetic eye of his 
mind the beau ideal of a divine holiness; and while she, 


looking to the Father, rose nearer, nearer to His excellence, 
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he, looking up to her, rose nearer, nearer, — both ascending 
towards the highest. 


“ Her eyes fast fixed on the eternal wheels, 
Beatrice stood unmoved; and I with ken 
Fixed upon her 
Words may not tell of that transhuman change; 
And therefore let example serve, though weak, 
For those, whom Grace has better things in store.” 


Happy that parish which is drawn by loving sympathy to 
their pastor, while he is constantly ascending into all the 
sweet and mighty sanctities of earth and heaven, —alluring 
to brighter worlds, and leading the way! 


G. W. Hosmer. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE ELECTION. 


At this present time the result of the Presidential election is 
still unknown. The vote of a few obscure precincts in a single 
Southern State is to determine who is to be the next President of 
the United States, and which of the two great national parties is 
to be in power for the next four years. It is a momentous ques- 
tion, and it is to be decided by the action that is taken in regard 
to a few negro votes. Yet when the decision is once made by 
those whose legal duty it-is to make it, we believe that the great 
body of our people will quietly acquiesce in it. It is unfortunate 
that the votes on which the issue depends have been cast in places 
around which suspicions of fraud have been gathering for a series 
of years. It is too much to expect that any decision likely to be 
arrived at will dissipate all these suspicions. Our hope is that 
the returning boards will court the fullest scrutiny, and after a 
careful investigation, in every doubtful case, will act stvictly 
according ts the law and the evidence, and without any regard to 
its effect on the final summing up, so that their action in each 
case may bear the light of a severely impartial judicial inquiry. 
It will not do for the men on whom so heavy a responsibility 
rests in the face of the whole nation to allow themselves to be 
acted upon by partisan motives, and we believe that they will 
make their returns in accordance with the law and the best evi- 
dence that they can get. 

What the decision may be, or ought to be, is a matter which 
lies entirely beyond our knowledge and our powers of conjecture. 
When, on the day after the election, it was supposed that Mr. 
Tilden was chosen, we accepted what seemed to be the verdict of 
the people submissively and hopefully, and we shall continue in 
that same frame of mind if that verdict should be confirmed by 
the final returns. But if. those whose duty it is to count the 
votes make returns which change the apparent verdict and place 
Mr. Hayes at the head of our government, we trust that all loyal 
citizens will acquiesce in the result. There will, of course, be 
dishonest partisans who will cry out against such a decision as 
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having been brought about by fraud. But these outcries, unless 
supported by decisive evidence, can have no weight with the 
great body of right-minded men, who belong to both political 
parties. They want no man to be President who has not been 
honestly, or at least legally, chosen. And whichever of the candi- 
dates may, with due formality of law, be declared elected, he will 
be accepted by them as our next President, whatever may be the 
clamors raised by disappointed politicians. 

The great body of our people are loyal to the laws and consti- 
tution of their country. An election so close as thie has been, and 
which must necessarily be decided on evidence so imperfect and 
open to suspicion, puts their loyalty to the severest test. But we 
believe that they are equal to the strain that may be put upon 
them. Indeed we have looked with satisfaction and almost with 
admiration on the attitude of our people during the last three 
weeks. Suspense under such circumstances and for so long a 
time is a painful experience. But there are no outbursts of im- 
patience, and only the needful precautions by the government and 
people to secure legal returns from doubtful or suspected dis- 
tricts. Men whom the nation trusts have been sent forward to 
see that all is done honorably. And the great body of the people 
wait the result anxiously, but with a readiness to submit to the 
voice of the nation as it may be expressed through the legally 
constituted authorities. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


. No more interesting or significant religious gathering has lately 
met than that which has just closed a four days’ session in Bos- 
ton. The Church Congress is in no sense an official representa- 
tive of the Episcopal body, as it is purely voluntary and delibera- 
tive in its functions, abstaining even from taking any vote upon 
the topics it discusses. It would be ill-natured, and no doubt un- 
true, to assert that the movement was organized in the interest of 
those who are dissatisfied with the polity and prevailing tenden- 
cies of the Church; but there can be no doubt that its platform, 
with its large freedom of.suggestion and discussion, is an excel- 
lent safety-valve for the eager zeal that chafes under the pressure 
of the appointed administration of doctrine and ritual, and 2 sap- 
ital balance and corrective of the various centrifugal tendencies 


that exist and sometimes disturb the serenity and unity of the 
body. 
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It is more important to remark the truly catholic temper and 
earnest spirit of practical Christian work, which characterized the 
discussions of the Congress. There was bold and frank statement 
of widely-varying views, and even earnest and able defence of 
totally contradictory theories of ritual and doctrine; there were 
urgent calls to stand fast, and quite as urgent exhortations to 
move on; but there was little partisan heat manifested, and most 
entire tolerance 2nd respect was accorded to the boldest and 
most extreme opinions uttered. It was evidently a source of sat- 
isfaction to most, sometimes even of spiritual complacency, to be- 
long to a Church broad enough to include such large divergences 
of thought and faith. Differences as wide as exist between the 
historical and the dogmatic holding of the articles, beween litur- 
gical fixity and liturgical growth, between the sacramental and 
the symbolical virtue of the ordinances, between the advisory 
and the mandatory authority of the rubric, between a ministry 
strong through the Holy Ghost to be helpers of the people’s faith, 
and a priesthood constituted by apostolical succession to be the 
official channels of the Divine Grace,— differences as wide and 
as fundamental as these were earnestly and temperately discussed ; 
and there was manifest a common desire that all these diversities 
of thought, with considerable diversity of administration corres- 
pondent to them, should have full recognition within the Church, 
and that its polity should describe the just catholic diagonal 
among these opposing forces, not in any timid or temporizing 
spirit, but in loyalty at once to the unity of the body and to the 
conscience of every part. This characterization of the polity of 
the Episcopal Church will seem in no sense invidious, we hope, 
since the only possible course of every instituted church that aims 
to be at all catholic must be in the diagonal of its variously tend- 
ing sections, as it rightly seeks to conserve all the special historic 
elements which have entered into and enriched its life. And we 
cannot fail to recognize, that to those who can accept the articles 
and use sincerely the liturgy of the Episcopal Church, there is a 
powerful motive to tolerance and comprehension in the sense 
of wide fellowship and grand historic communion, which the 
common name and creed and prayer express. And while we see 
that the difficulties in regard to methods and government are, 
and must be, immense in a body embracing such divergent and 
even antagonistic conceptions of Christianity and the Christian 
Church, it is good to have such evidence as this Congress has 
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given that the sense of a common faith and life (which is a 
larger part both of Christianity and the Church than is generally 
recognized), is strong enough to subordinate to itself so much of 
various opinion and preference, and unite those so intellectually 
at variance in a common witness for righteousness, and a common 
work for the coming of the kingdom of heaven. It is prophetic, 
let us hope, of that larger comprehension and catholicity in which 
not even any constructive holding of articles, nor imposed uni- 
formity of ritual, nor figment of a creed beyond Christian disci- 
pleship and purpose, shall be required to make visible the bond 
which must join in one fellowship at last all who follow the same 
Master in the service of His truth and grace. 

We have alluded to the earnest practical spirit manifest in the 
discussions of the Congress. The interest of several of the ses- 
sions was directed to considering means and agencies for bring- 
ing the influence and ministrations of the Church to bear more 
directly and strongly upon the common life, and to adapt them 
more largely and successfully to the religious wants of different 
communities. The value of special services and revival agencies 
was earnestly considered, and due credit given to experiments 
that have been made, and movements that are now going on, both 
within and without the Episcopal body. One session was well 
devoted to the consideration of intemperance, and notwithstand- 
ing some statements of questionable correctness and value, many 
wise and serious words were spoken on this much neglected sub- 
ject. The discussions on secular and religious education and on 
the political duties of religious men showed that, whatever may 
have been true hitherto, the Episcopal body is arousing itself 
to comprehend the problems of American society, and to feel 
the sacredness of the duties of citizenship and political life. 
At the meetings of the Free Church Association on succes- 
sive afternoons, the open church question hed thorough consid- 
eration, and very interesting statements were given of the work- 
ing of different methods of supporting public worship with free 
sittings by voluntary contributions. We shall have to admit the 
advanced position of the Episcopal Church — exclusive and aris- 
tocratic, as it has been the habit to call it, — both in recognizing 
the essential unchristianity of the taxed pew-system as often 
carried on, which turns the house of common worship into 
a private club-room with stated admission fee, and also in 
broadly and successfully trying to make the church the common 
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home of all classes, and laying the burden of its support more 
justly upon the financial ability and religious interest of the wor- 
shippers. A large portion of the new churches opened —in some 
sections nearly all—are supported by the offertory; and while 
the same obstacles delay the adoption of this system in most of 
the older churches which also render it impossible at present in 
many of our own, the Episcopal body is seriously and persistently 
moving to rebuke and overthrow the unsocial and secular distinc- 
tions which wealth and fashion have been allowed to bring into 
the house of God, and to lessen the chasm that in the last genera- 
tion has grown so deep and broad between religious institutions 
and the common sympathies of men. The hearty good-will and 
God-speed of all Christian people will go with every such endeav- 
or, and the rejoicings are all the more hearty where, as in this 
case, the traditions of a Church have been supposed to favor a 
somewhat formal and exclusive administration of religion in the 
past. 

We think that no religious body could commend itself to pub- 
lic respect and confidence more fully than this Church Congress 
has done through the culture, the dignity, the genial temper, and 
the earnest religious spirit of its members. In mutual réspect, 
large and quick intelligence, and power of personal presence, few 
public assemblies could equal it. We may say, too, that nothing 
could be happier than the excellent arrangements and strict re- 
gard to order and fairness under which its proceedings went on. 
We commend its method of short, compact papers, shorter prepared 
speeches, and quick-following extemporaneous addresses, even its 
somewhat inflexible apparatus of card and bell, to the favorable 
notice of our National Council and Executive Board. So far as 
we could see it served freedom and justice as admirably as it cer 
tainly conserved order and the interests of the assembly. 

We regard the late meeting of this Church Congress as indi- 
cating a healthful state of religious life, and an earnest purpose of 
Christian usefulness in the Episcopal Church. In common with 
other denominations it has felt the pressure of the religious prob- 
lems of the time, and is striving to adjust its methods to the 
altered conditions of religious activity at the present day. That 
it carries somewhat heavy armor from the past for some of this 
work, none feel more sensibly than some who bear it, and who 
yet are among the foremost and most determined to overcome all 
obstacles and do the work the age most needs. That such work- 
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ers have some compensations, in their appointed methods and 
grand historic consciousness, few will be hardy enough to deny. 
When at the meetings of the Congress we found ourselves rejoic- 
ing that we had not to waste time, in our Unitarian work, in 
proving to the more mechanical conscience of any that our de- 
partures from established usages were yet in accordance with 
their spirit, so far as they meet the conditions of the present need, 
we also reflected that this established order, which sometimes is 
found in the way of religious progress, yet gives to the Episcopal 
Church a facility in planting churches, and administering them, 
and a hold on popular respect, which it is the weakness of our 
more spontaneous methods to lack; and when we listened to con- 
troversies between some figment of Augustinian theology and 
some astounding pretension of sacramentarian magic, and found 
ourselves growing impatient in the respect accorded to such “ beg- 
garly elements,” we turned to the pleas of Dr. John Cotton Smith 
and others for liturgical growth, and to the masterly statements 
of Dr. Washburn on the relation of the Church to religious lib- 
erty, conceived in as broad and humane a spirit as that of Dean 
Stanley or Frederic Robertson. A Church is not likely to fall 
utterly behind the age which has theologians like these, nor to 
spend all its strength in formal trivialities while it listens to preach- 
ers like Phillips Brooks and raises to its episcopal bench men like 
the apostolic Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota. We were glad, too, 
the wise and earnest addresses of the genial and devoted Bishop 
of Central New York, that liberal Christian culture still bears 
goodly fruit when grafted on another historic stock. We trust 
to note in the beautiful paper of Dr. Osgood on Christian Art, and 
that the same Divine Spirit is working in it and in us to lift into 
fairer proportions all that is fresh and living in our branches of 
the Tree of Life, and from the same root of Christ’s truth and 
God’s grace to send up vital currents of refreshing and Divine 
power which shall issue in new luxuriance and abounding fruit- 
fulness in the garden of our God. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
AN AUTUMN CONFERENCE. 


The cold winds had been whistling around among our hills and 
valleys; the hoar-frost had already settled with its grasp of death 
upon the flowers; the leaves, so lately crimson and gold, were 
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beginning to fall; and the snow, one peaceful Sunday morning in 
October, was actually lying in quiet audacity all over the shrubs, 
the fruit trees with apples and pears still hanging, and the mellow 
russet elms, and yellow and red maples. It lay there smiling 
peacefully, like the countenance of a mild person, with a strong 
and selfish will, who has her own way, and nobody can quarrel 
with her. We were forced to admire the landscape, but felt all 
the time that we were not being treated well by that fair, white 
creature. But we had our compensation afterwards. There came 
a succession of days soft assummer. A ititle foggy and humid 
at times, like the climate of our motherland, England, but the sun 
at intervals would peep out, producing those marvellous effects 
which we have seen about London and Windsor, and which have 
been so mystically revealed on the canvas of Turner. 

One of these hazy October days blossomed ont fully. It was 
the day of our Middlesex Conference at Winchester, a lovely 
rural spot, full of pleasant homes, where the grass was yet green, 
and the mellow leaves still clung to the trees. The sun shone all 
day, and the air was like summer. On entering the pretty church 
we found the autumn woods had gone before us. Beautiful . 
boughs hung at the sides of the pulpit, and were suspended in 
solid masses of color from the chandeliers. A vivid motto in 
letters of evergreen met our eyes as we entered the church; it 
was this: “Let us take counsel together.” No words could have 
made us better feel the work which had called us together, than 
those in green. We had some opening words from a revered 
father in Israel, upon the wise and tender relation between God’s 
universal laws and the happiness of man. We sang some beauti- 
ful hymns. The church was full to the utmost, and the compact 
little company felt the magnetism of each other’s presence, and 
sang together with that warmth and unction which made us feel 
(however much we enjoy the music of a good choir) that the 
truest worship is to be found in the singing of the congregation. 
It is wonderful to see how liberally this gift of song is distributed 
by the bountiful Father like all his other gifts. It is true, that in 
some of our old churches we find the congregational singing 
tame. But that is because the congregation is tame. There is, 
perhaps, an absence of men to make up the male voices; an 
absence of young or vigorous people who have the strength to 
sing; or, above all, an absence of enthusiasm. But wherever we 


gather a church full of people of all ages or sexes, as at Saratoga, 
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or at the May meetings, or these Conferences, we see that the love 
of social and sacred song has not died out among us. We had 
then some more words upon the duties of the hour, and golden 
silences, which another speaker broke, not, as he said, because he 
did not love the silence at such an hour as that, but because some 
brethren might long for speech, which he gave us in reverent and 
devout mood. Then came the essay on “The Church in Relation 
to Charities.” Some of us had heard it before at Saratoga; but 
the confusion of a great gathering made us lose a good deal of it; 
others had read it; but the spoken word is in some ways better 
than the printed word, and we were glad to hear it again from 
the lips of the writer in that pleasant church. 

In these days when so much is being said, and that justly, 
about the exclusive character of our Unitarian worship, it is well 
to look at the question a moment from the other side. In regard 
to the poor, and the kindly sympathy which ought to exist 
between them and the rich, we cannot hear too many such words 
as Dr. Ellis speaks. But when it comes to religious services, 
although we all have one and the same religion, it cannot be 
denied that there are different ways of presenting religious truth; 
hence the different churches among us. It is an external pomp 
and show, in a great measure, that draws the poor, together with 
the rich, to the Romish Church. Religious emotion is undoubt- 
edly fostered there, but it is generally done through the senses, 
and not through the calm convictions and aspirations of the soul. 
We should be glad if the Protestant body in this country had one 
or two great cathedrals like the English Church, where an impos- 
ing service might be held for the public at large. But we ques- 
tion whether any considerable number of our lowest American 
class, our own poor, if we choose to call them so, would be very 
much benefited by our methods of worship. They are too little 
educated to be reached by our appeals; they like the revival, the 
anxious-seats, and the camp-meeting of our Methodist brethren. 
We say it with all due respect to the Methodists. The human 
soul has got to be reached in different ways, according to its con- 
dition and receptive power. It may be said thai we ought not to 
underrate human nature. That is true. But before we can ope- 
rate upon human nature, we must get hold of it. There are 
different ways of getting people’s attention. Angels may speak, 
but if men do not listen, where is the use? We grant that among 
our wholly uneducated American class there are many who have 
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fine natural qualities, and need only to be shown higher things to 
grasp at them. But we were speaking of mediocre people, men 
and women among the so-cailed poor, as you find them from day 
to day. We see nothing discouraging in the fact that they are 
drawn into religious meetings more to their own taste, nor humil- 
iating to ourselves that they are not interested in our methods of 
worship. There is another class, however, whom we want in our 
churches, and if they are not there it is our own fault. We mean 
sensible, thrifty, intelligent people with small means, who really 
prefer the Unitarian worship, but are discouraged in our cities 
and the suburban towns by the pew-system, the costliness, the 
extravagance of dress, and, above all, by the want of kindly and 
social fellowship among the members. This evil ha# not got into 
the country parishes much yet, but we fear it will encroach unless 
they are on their guard. We asked a cultivated and refined lady 
in one of our Boston societies the other day, if she knew of any 
lady who would like to aid us a little in denominational work for 
moderate compensation. Her answer was, that she did not; that 
such persons were much more readily found in country parishes 
than city ones. It was virtually saying that in her community 
she did not know any, what we may call for the sake of distinc- 
tion, middle-class people. Such people exist, and if they are not 
in the Unitarian churches, they are in some others. For our own 
part, we should feel our lives barren if we were obliged to asso- 
ciate always with people of wealth or the highest culture even. 
The fresh qualities of human nature are a tonic to the mind and 
heart. We think this is really the great evil that Dr. Ellis is 
trying to remove in our churches, and we thank him for his 
efforts. We know it can be done if each one of us puts his hand 
to the work, and thinks of his neighbor as well as himself in the 
house of God, and through all the week. 

We return to our Conference, which adjourned at one o’clock 
for refreshment, which was bountifully prepared by the ladies of 
the society. The discussion of the subject was then taken up in 
the afternoon. Many different views were expressed, but all 
agreed that we were not leading men, women, and children, as we 
ought, into the kingdom of heaven. There was some curiosity 
expressed, in regard to the character of the five hundred children 
brought into Dr. Ellis’ Sunday-school, in Boston, as to whether 
they belonged to the extreme poor, and if the contact could be 
healthy or agreeable for the other children of the society. We 
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need only look at our common schools, where we see how 
soon the poor mothers are stimulated to do all they can to make 
their children fresh and neat for the eye of the teacher. If our 
children can sit beside them in the public schools, why not in the 
Sunday-school? We are inclined to think in this case that the 
question is partially answered by the fact that the lowest poor 


with us are foreign, and therefore would not be often found in a 
Protestant Sunday-school. 


Since writing the above, we have been favored with a note 
from Dr. Ellis on this subject, a portion of which we quote: — 


..+ The children are mostly of American, English, and German fami- 
lies, such children as you would find in a large country parish, and as our 
children meet in our public schools. Sometimes when they come they 
need a little renovating, but oftener they are quite presentable from the 
start. I think you would be much struck with the appearance of the 
girls as entirely satisfactory. Where the teachers find it necessary to aid 
the family in any way, I encourage them to do rather more than less, 
because I don’t want to gather a “ragged” school and keep it ragged, but 
prefer that the self-respect of the scholars should be maintained. It 
would not be right to place a child in rags Sunday after Sunday by one 
well-dressed and clean and comfortable. Of course this makes it neces- 
sary for us to guard against the “seekers for loaves and fishes.” I think 
there is no serious objection to our way of bringing what may be called 
insiders and outsiders together, except what arises from the number. 
We are very careful about possible contagion, and if we hear of any scar- 
let-fever and the like, warn the child off for a good long time; but 
although the chapel is very high and was thought roomy, some of the 
parents are, I think, a little anxious about the air. Possibly, one or two 
families may keep their children away. I meet a very few in the after- 
noon who perhaps would not come in the morning in any case, and if I 
had a large number of parish children I should be obliged, for want of 
room, to have two schools. Besides the chapel, my tower is full of them, 
and every Sunday I am obliged to decline some. I don’t think you 
would say, were you to look in upon the children of a Sunday morning, 
“These are mission children, or any special kind of children,” but only, 
“They are a nice, fresh-looking set of boys and girls and grown up 
women.” Our gift at Christmas to the girls is mostly cloth enough for a 
dress, and to the boys cloth enough for a suit or for trowsers,—cloth 
which the ladies are buying now as they can find what they want. Of 
course it is a “ material” help to them, but we have not found it demoral 
izing. I suppose that if I had, as every parish ought to have, a host of 
properly parish children, I should be obliged to relinquish some of my 
outsiders for other workers. I call them outsiders, but they are not so 
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regarded or treated, and a large number of them remain to worship with 
their teachers in our pleasant Sunday-school gallery. I ought to add 
that, mainly to quiet apprehensions of diseases and the like, the parish 
children are mostly put into the gallery of the chapel. ... 


We have received a letter of Oct. 24 from a Unitarian student 
in a Baptist college at the South, which lets us into scenes both 
moral and physical quite different from our own life here in New 
England. We give here a little of it: — 


..+ The village is just large enough to accommodate the students, and 
has no other plea for its existence. The college buildings are very ele- 
gant (a small cut of which I enclose), situated upon a wide plateau 
surrounded by vine-clad hills large enough to be, not improperly, called 
mountains. These hills are as fertile as a garden, and are encircled 
within ,a wider and higher range covered with natural forest trees. 
These trees are just now in all of their autumn glory. I take a horse- 
back ride about four times a week through the valleys and over the 
heights, and the scenery, together with the exhilarating air, is really 
intoxicating. Fruit is in great abundance, and the table-comforts are of 
the best quality. So much so good; but there are some things which pre- 
vent this locality from monopolizing all of the delights of the world. 
This is a rebel community. The students are all, with but few excep- 
tions, from the Southern States. They talk politics continuously, and 
make political affinity a test of fellowship. They entered the college 
halls not long since, and took a bust of the good and great Lincoln and 
cast it into a ravine. I am not of the disposition to be quiet under such 
outrages, and hence they hear from me occasionally. Religiously they 
are intolerant. One of the professors preached a sermon the other eve- 
ning for my benefit, in which the Unitarian faith received a severe 
handling. ... 


REV. DR. RICHARD FULLER. 


We can in no better way promote Christian fellowship between 
ourselves and other denominations, than by “weeping with them 
that weep,” as well as “rejoicing with them that rejoice.” 

The death of this distinguished preacher among our Baptist 
brethren at Baltimore, has produced a profound impression among 
them. He was born of a highly cultivated and wealthy family at 
the South, and entered Harvard College with high ambition and 
hopes of a lofty career. He was touched with the power of the 
life and gospel of Christ, and forgot his worldly ambition in his 
eager desire to serve the world. His nature seems to have 
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been a beautiful one, marked with purity, simplicity and love, 
and these qualitivs, added to a fine literary taste, great faith 
in the truth, and remarkable powers of oratory, made him one 
of the most influential men in his denomination. From the 
many notices of him we quote a portion from the Watchman 
written by his friend, the Rev. Dr. Hague, which gives us a noble 
picture of the man:— 


-.. As his life-work is now a complete unity, we recognize in his fully- 
developed character the product of a living faith in a personal Saviour. 
Swayed by this supreme affection, he turned away from the most brilliant 
prospects of success in the legal profession, after having been admitted 
to the bar of South Carolina in the twenty-first year of his age; and then, 
from the day of his admission to the Baptist ministry until the day of 
his dismission from it by the call to a higher sphere, he regarded his 
office as the most honorable in the world, sufficient of itself to satisfy his 
highest earthly aspirations. No one could be long in company with Dr. 
Fuller, without being fully assured that he could say from the heart, like 
Paul, “I magnify mine office.” It was with an emphasis of meaning that 
@ young preacher once said, “I never have heard a sermon from Dr. 
Fuller, nor listened to his conversation, without being drawn into sympa- 
thy with him and feeling proud of my vocation as a minister of the New 
Testament.” It was this inspiring power, kindling a real enthusiasm for 
the common cause in the souls of others, that made him so widely, so 
universally loved, throughout the North and South alike, despite all 
differences of opinion or any kind of sectional limitations whatever. 

It is an old saying that the “foundation of love is trust.” The mean- 
ing is, evidently, trust in personal character. In our retrospective view 
of his long and active life, we may safely say that Dr. Fuller was loved 
because he was trusted, even by his most earnest controversial opponents. 
They never doubted his sincerity or honor; no one of them ever sus- 
pected him of favoring any kind of artifice for the sake of gaining a tem- 
porary advantage in a discussion. In him they saw a transparent soul, 
thoroughly principled, as one expressed it, a man in whose sight “truth 
was greater than all things.” 


THINGS ABROAD. 


M. P. L 


The Unitarian Herald gives us a very interesting letter from a 
correspondent, entitled “A Young Lady’s Home Missionary 
Work.” It is a review of a little book called Our Coffee Room, 
written by Miss Elizabeth R. Cotton, the daughter of an old 
Indian officer. It has a preface by Lieut.-General Sir Arthur 
Cotton. Miss Cotton begins her story by saying that she went 
first to the house of a man, who was sick at home, to collect the 
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weekly money for the Clothing Club. She began to talk with the 
man about the comfort of religion. “I don’t hold with Church 
nor parsons neither,” says he. “I don’t see ’tis right to pay the 
taxes to keep that ere parson in clover, and he don’t do nothing. 
I ain’t a good man, and I don’t pretend to be. Pm no better than 
the rest, and that isn’t saying much. I goes to the public-house 
almost every night, and Sundays too — just anyhow,— and nobody 
cares.” These last words, “nobody cares,” led Miss Cotton to begin 
her work of establishing her Coffee Room. She goes back and 
tells a little of her past efforts; how she had got tired of teaching 
good little girls in the Sunday-school, and wanted some rougher 
customers. She collected a class of wild boys and began to read 
and talk to them. Some of her friends tried to dissuade her from 
the work, saying it was not “fit for a young lady.” One who had 
tried it, told her that when he had got his boys all together once, 
and thought he was making an impression upon them, they got 
up and said, “This is no go,” made a great noise, and went out 
and locked the teacher in the building. Miss Cotton wasn’t to be 
discouraged by this. She collected about seventeen boys, and the 
news spread around, “There’s a young lady what cares for boys.” 
Our Unitarian correspondent smiles a little to find that the young 
lady’s first lesson to them was about the brazen serpent, but he 
doesn’t allow his doctrinal differences with her to blind him to 
the good she is doing. Once the boys got very rebellious, and 
had to be dismissed in disgrace. Then, when they saw their 
teacher going home alone (at night-fall, we suppose), they burst 
out, “She shan’t go home alone,” and so they formed a body- 
guard around her to escort her home. She told them “there 
would be no meeting the next Sunday afternoon.” But they 
came in a crowd the next Saturday, and begged to have it. She 
found out who were the two ringleaders, and instead of turning 
them out, brought them over again by kindness. Her class grew 
to the number of one hundred and fifty in all. Miss Cotton 
finally establishes her Coffee Room as an offset to the public- 
houses. She describes their simple meetings, which she feels are 
“better suited to these people, than the Church service or the 
intellectual sermon.” Many drunkards have been converted by 
her efforts. She is very “evangelical,” and looks upon a Unita- 
rian or Socinian as a great unbeliever. She has, says the reviewer, 
considerable sense of humor. She smiles when, on giving a man 


a Bible, he thanked her, and promised to keep it in his box, not 
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suspecting that she intended that he should read it. Another 
man said he didn’t like her “whosoever will” doctrine; he 
“b’lieved in “lection.” The reviever of this book appears to be a 
Unitarian minister of a genial nature. In spite of Miss Cotton’s 
aversion to our heresy, he paid a visit to her Coffee Room, when 
once in its neighborhood. He found it clean and inviting, with 
texts of Scripture pasted on the walls, and the meeting-room was 
close by. He saw her manager and wished them good success, 
saying that he was a Unitarian minister. The manager did not 
appear distressed, but said, “ We are at one with all who love the 
Lord Jesus, and we mustn’t build up walls too high for us to 
reach over.” The minister expresses himself comforted, and 
went his way, “commending Miss Cotton’s experiences to the 
careful consideration of those who wish to make religion a reality 
to men and boys.” 


The last month has been fruitful in interesting religious occa- 
sions among different denominations in England. The meeting 
to welcome Mr. Hopps at Leicester, who has gone there from 
Glasgow, was a very interesting one, and also the soirée to 
receive Mr. Marriott into his new work at the Strangeways 
Chapel, Manchester, where Dr. Beard and our Mr. Herford served 
so faithfully and well. The company seemed particularly pleased 
to have the presence in their midst of the Rev. Mr. Gaskell, 
who has of late retired from evening meetings on account 
of ill-health. The new minister, Mr. Marriott, came over from 
the Baptists. It is somewhat surprising how many men have left 
the Baptist denomination in Engiand to join the Unitarians. 
The pleasantest part of it is, there seems to be no ill-feeling on 
either side. One young minister, as we understand it, was pres- 
ent who had not really left the Baptists, and perhaps does not 
intend to do so. This is what we like. We want denominational 
fellowship; not an over-eager desire to get away each other’s 
flock, but a perfect sympathy and cordiality when a men is com- 
pelled by his conscience to go over to one side or the other. Mr. 
Marriott’s speech was full of warmth, straightforwardness, and 
simplicity. 

The Baptist Union in October, at Birmingham, was a marked 
event as we believe it as not taken place before for several years. 
There was some fine speaking on the occasion. We wish we had 
space to quote it. here. Then came the Congregational Union 
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which was wide-awake, devout, and yet liberal in its tone. Next 
the Church Congress at Plymouth. Dr. Temple presided. He 
began by telling them that they, as Congress-goers, were not a 
good sample of the Church of England. Practical men, he said, 
did not care to leave their parishes, and thoughtful men wouldn’t 
speak to a crowd. They who were present were very apt to talk 
wildly, as men do who have no responsibility and no power to do 
anything. Still, he said, if they would try and be moderate and 
practical, some good might come out of the Congress. They took 
Dr. Temple’s little snubbing very good-naturedly, applauding him 
at the end, and went on with their business. There were many 
valuable papers, on “The Old Catholic Movement,” “The Tem- 
perance Question,” “The Causes of Unbelief,” “The Increase and 
Training of Ministers,” “The Spiritual Life,” etc. ete. In discuss- 
ing the last-named subject, the two different sides of the Church 
showed themselves. The Evangelicals thought the spiritual life 
could only be attained by prayer and communion with God. The 
Ritualists, who were represented chiefly by one of the “Cowley 
Fathers,” in the habit of his order, had a great deal to say about 
auricular confession, ascetic observances, and “retreats.” The 
discussion was animated, but not noisy, and Dr. Temple closed it 
by taking a medium ground, saying that the highest spirituality 
was often found in those rare and childlike ones who did not 
spend much time over the Bible nor in religious exercises, but 
lived their religion, and were ‘spiritually-minded without being 
conscious of it themselves. The last occasion we have to mention, 
is the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at Southport. 
Various denominations were assembled, and there were repre- 
sentatives from Paris, Belgium, America, etc. 


THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


A Congress for promoting a better observance of Sunday has 
been held at Geneva this autumn. According to Z’Alliance 
Liberale, our French exchange, the Orthodox party have ex- 
pressed themselves willing to-work with the Liberals in all good 
causes, although they could not agree to their doctrines. On this 
understanding, Dr. Manchot, editor of the Protestantenblatt, comes 
over from Germany as a delegate. He is rather taken aback to 
find, that in order to be a member of the society, he is obliged to 
sign a number of stubborn articles; one for instance, the old 


Jewish Sabbatarian law as binding upon Christians, etc., ete. 
14 
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He addressed them some calm, temperate words, begging them to 
change the base of their association, for the sake of all parties. 
Luther would not have approved of it; Calvin would have 
rejected it; Jesus made little of the divine origin of the day, but 
said the Sabbath was made for man. 

We are doomed continually to disappointment until we are 
heartsick sometimes about the French Church. The last of Sep- 
tember there was issued at Paris a religious journal, called La 
Paix de 0 Eglise, a cry for peace. It called for a new Conference 
at Vigau. ‘The journal was headed by a fine manifesto on the 
part of Orthodox men calling for union, overlooking differences, 
‘emphasizing great Christian truths. Everything promised well. 
These men were sincere. But alas! the best men on both sides 
cannot always carry the day. The arrogant and domineering 
Orthodox, the aggravating and intemperate Liberals often have 
things their own way. The Conference came off in October. 
They harped again on their knotty old Synod, would not go 
beyond the concessions of the last Council in 1872, and turned 
the question over to the next Synod. Instead of manfully taking 
the business in hand and deciding it at once by mutual concessions, 
they appointed the lst day of November for special prayers for the 
churches, laying on to God a matter much more becoming for 
them to settle themselves. 

M. Renan has recently published in the Journal des Débats an 
interesting article on Athanase Coquerel, fils. Renan married, 
we think, the niece of Ary Scheffer, who was on intimate terms 
with M. Coquerel. Whatever may be our aversion to Renan’s 
theories in regard to Christianity, we cannot but be gratified that 
so accomplished a writer and scholar should truly appreciate the 
noble French leader, and the work of the Liberal Protestants in 
France. We know that although M. Coquerel’s views in regard 
to historic Christianity were widely different from Renan’s, he 
really lost his position on account of his generous friendship for 
the heretical philosopher. M. Renan delicately expresses it thus: — 


Les fautes qu’il put commettre furent celles d’un bon coeur. I] m’appela 
son ami, parce qu’en effet, nous avions beaucoup d’estime et d’attachement 
Yun pour l’autre. Il efit mieux fait de re pas le dire; un pasteur n’a pas 
la liberté d’un laique. Mais il aurait cru trahir une amitié en ne 
l’exprimant pas au moment ou elle pouvait le compromettre. ... 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Principes Généraux de Psychologie Physiologique, par Hermann 
Lotze. Nouvelle Edition. Traduite de? Allemand. Par A. 
Penjon. Paris: Germer Bailiiere et Cie. 


This book, which is the first of Lotze which has been translated, 
is the introduction only to a large work on the Physiology of the 
Soul. It is really a new book, and prepared with the view of 
translatio.. It is a misfortune that the excessive German charac- 
ter of Li izes style makes translation into idiomatic French very 
difficult, and the reader of this volume has all the time the 
unpleasant sense that the precise meaning of the author is lost in 
the vagueness of the phrase. The book as a whole fails to justify 
the high reputation of the Géttingen professor, either as a meta- 
physician or a naturalist. It is"strong in its assertion of the sepa- 
rate existence of the soul as a positive entity, of immaterial sub- 
stance as real as physical substance, yet it makes no clearer the 
origin of this soul, or its relation to the body, or the reciprocal 
work of the two. Lotze states fairly the position of the material- 
ists, but he has brought no new facts to refute it. He says noth- 
ing more than Martineau has said more clearly and eloquently. 

Lotze does not hold to the intrinsic immortality of the human 
soul. It is as liable to death as the material frame, and as it was 
created, so it can be annihilated. It may live after the body is 
dead, but not of necessity. If it is not worth saving, it may die 
and disappear. Single souls may live, but they are not to be 
taken as examples of the destiny of all souls. Nor does indefinite 
future life imply eternal future life. There is more soul in the 
universe than the souls of men. Brutes have souls after their 
kind, and plants also. The nearest approach to imaginative and 
poetic writing in the volume is in what is said of the plant soul. 
The speculations about the time when the soul is created are 
more entertaining than instructive. Lotze has no favor for the 
theory that there is a great store of souls, one of which is 
selected and put into the body of the infant at its birth. He does 
not fix the creation of soul at ithe time of birth, or at the time of 
quickening in the womb, or at the time of conception; yet he 
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teaches that the parents of the child bring its soul into being as 
much as they bring its body into being, and that the soul grows 
from a germ as much as the body. Nor does he fasten it to any 
particular member, organ, or function of the body. It is not 
exclusively in the brain or the nerves, though it acts through these. 
The chapter on the “Seat of the Soul” would be amusing were it 
not obscure. Phrenology, in its technical sense, Lotze rejects as 
wanting in proof and unreasonable in itself. He affirms that each 
soul is a unit, and that the psychological division of parts and 
faculties does not break this unity. The soul cannot be propa- 
gated by division, like the polypus. 

Lotze will not allow the pantheistic notion that individual 
souls are only parts and emanations of the great world-soul, with- 
out separate being; nor will he let go freedom of the will, and 
reduce every creature to the position of a machine which has no 
inner control, and is ruled always by motives external to its real 
self. He admits the influence of outward circumstances and 
physical lusts, yet maintains stoutly the superior force of the 
spirit. He does not quite consent to the theory that the soul 
absolutely creates the body, either in the beginning or in its 
growth. 

Altogether, Lotze’s treatise is more satisfactory as showing the 
defects in the argument of the materialists, than the actual nature 
of the soul, as an existence apart, or its way of action. 

Cc. H. B. 


History of the City of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


This is a favorable time for the publication of such a history by 
this enterprising firm when the minds of people are turned in our 
Centennial Year to the early records of our country. We have 
received the first four numbers, which are published in a very 
attractive and handsome form, with lively illustrations. Mrs. 
Lamb has so far done her part well. In regard to the veracity of 
her narrative, time and the verdict of public opinion must decide. 
But her style is animated, terse, and sometimes piquant, witout 
descending often from the dignity of history. The narrative 
evinces a faithful and keen study of facts and characters, and her 
material is so well worked over in her own mind that it becomes 
new in her hands, and the pictures she draws are vivid with her 
own original coloring, while she appears to keep within the strict 
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bounds of truth. We see no traces of partisan feeling except, 
perhaps, here and there a little hit.at the narrowness of the Puri- 
tans in New England; and her portrayal of Dutch manners and 
traditions, while it exposes their national and colonial defects, 
does full justice to the sterling character of the race. There 
are a few infelicities in the use of words, though not frequent 
enough to injure the style. One is the use of the word ily,— 
“illy-prepared,” for ill. We think Webster would not recognize 
any such word. The word Jocate, Mrs. Lamb uses often. Per- 
haps we have an unreasonable prejudice against it. We associate 
it with the gaunt Westerner, who talks about locating when he 
puts up his log-house or marks out his village. It is as unpleas- 
ant to us as the modern Englishman’s use of the word stopping. 
Mrs. Lamb speaks of somebody or thing being “dumped” into the 
river. This is lively; you seem to hear the splash; it is good for 
a magazine article, but the historian who writes for posterity is 
expected to restrain alittle his exuberance of speech. These, 
however, if blemishes, are trifling, and are only exceptions to the 
uniform elegance and brilliancy of the style. Mrs. Lamb is proud 
of New York, and New York may well be proud of her. We 
shall look with interest for the coming of the other numbers of 
this attractive work. 


Light on the Cloud; or, Hints of Comfort for Hours of Sor- 
row. By Rev. M. J. Savage. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & 
Co. 1876. 


There is a reasonableness and a practical character in the claim 
and purpose of this book which commend it antecedently to the 
reader. There is a wisdom and a suitability in the sentiments 
expressed which must make it acceptable and effective in its 
lightening snd consoling office. 

It does not begin by assuming that there is no cloud in the life 
of the truly religious, — no evil or sorrow in the experience of the 
genuine Christian. It does not speak in the expectation that the 
sufferer will see at once the light that shines on the upper side of 
the cloud. It only seeks to do what the consoler must often do, — 
utter its words of strengthening faith, or its sentiment of filial 
submission, and not ask for any acceptance or response, — know- 
ing, indeed, that the ears scarcely hear the word spoken, but 
trusting that at length the heart will be ready to appropriate the 
truth so dropped. The spirit and method of the consoler is this: 
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“ My doctrine shall drop as the rain, and my speech shall distil as 
the dew; as small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass.” 

And yet the book has no lack of strong thoughts on these 
themes if one wishes to grasp with the intellect the problems of 
life and providence. A few of the paragraphs are somewhat 
argumentative, and here and there is perhaps a tinge of the 
dogmatic, or what seems so in contrast with the gentle suggestive 
tones of consolation. 

Some of the poems are very sweet and tender, and all breathe 
a good religious spirit. 

We commend the book to the lives that are under the cloud. 
It seems to be well fitted for its appointed work, and we trust it 
will have a wide ministry. E. C. L. B. 


Christ in the Life. Sermons with a selection of Poems. By 
Edmund H. Sears. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


We have read these sermons thiough with unabated interest 
and enjoyment. They are all distinguished by the characteristics 
of Dr. Sears’ style and thought, a crystal-like clearness of expres- 
sion, a remarkable vividness of conception, and a singular faculty 
of holding up the leading truths of our religion and making them 
plain. The most striking of these sermons are those on which 
there may be the greatest diversity of opinion,—that on the 
“Trinity,” for example, which shows how far-reaching his mind 
was. Perhaps we like these writings all the more for a certain 
kind of incompleteness about them, such as we find in Robertson’s 
‘sermons and in most sermons which a man of remarkable powers 
prepares in his ordinary Sunday ministrations to his own people. 
They are but a part of his course of instruction. Each one has 
its strong points and leaves vacuities to be supplied by previous 
or succeeding lessons. These omissions are full of suggestiveness 
to the thoughtful reader. Dr. Sears’ previous volume we have 
been glad to circulate among young people seeking after a higher 
Christian life, as inferior to no volume of its class. And now 
we shall be glad to add this as a fitting supplement to that. 

Among the poems is the remarkable one entitled “Old John 
Brown,” which in the loftiness of its tone and the grandness of its 
predictions comes nearer to one of the old Hebrew prophecies 
than anything we remember in modern times. We gladly com- 
mend the volume. 
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Philosophy Higher than Science. An Address delivered before 
the Association of the Alumni of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me., July, 1876. By Thomas Hill. 


This is a valuable address, marked by Dr. Hill’s usual reverent 


and scholarly thought, and must have left a lasting impression 
upon the hearers. 


Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. It is now about eight years since the great Real Encyklo- 
pddie of Herzog was completed by the publication of the twenty- 
first volume. Already a new edition is called for, and we have 
the first “heft” of the first volume. It will be enlarged and 
improved, and the editors, Herzog and Plitt, will have the assist- 
ance of eminent Protestant scholars and theologians. It is a 
Protestant Cyclopedia, but’no one would know its theological 
position from the tone of the articles. Ersch and Gruber are not 
more impartial. The present “Part,” along with numerous 
smaller articles, has four elaborate papers, each of which is a 
learned essay,—on “ Abelard”; on the “ Abendmahl,” which is a 
double article, on the Supper itself and on the Communion Feast; 
on “ Aberglaube,” an essay which partly confirms Matthew Arnold’s 
view; and on the Abyssinian Church, in which a wonderful 
amount oi curious lore is brought together. The new edition will 
be much more valuable than the former edition. The names of 
the contributors on the inside of the cover are a guarantee of the 
excellent work. From use of this Cyclopedia for many years, we 
can safely commend it to students as giving the latest and most 
accurate information on all questions of religious knowledge. At 
one time a translation was proposed and partly published. But 
the work was too large and costly. 

2. We have received a specimen number of the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, edited by Prof. E. Schiirer, and published at 
Leipsic twice in the month. The subscription price in this coun- 
try at Westermann’s is $5.90 for the year. The number before us 
is the nineteenth of the volume. It is in quarto form, with wide, 
double columns, printed in the Roman letter, in twelve pages to 
each number. Only theological books are noticed, and all of 
these are German books; but at the close of the number is a list 
of new books in foreign languages, and also of the more important 
theological articles in the home and foreign reviews. The critical 
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value of the journal does not sufficiently appear from a single 
issue. No list of contributors is given. But the signatures to the 
notices show several well known names,— Plitt, Diestel, Weis- 
siicker. We shall be able hereafter to speak more confidently of 
the journal. On the last part of this number, a new Theological 
Universal Lexicon is announced as just completed in two thick 
volumes, at the wonderfully cheap price of fifteen marks, less 
than six dollars of our money. It is said to contain everything 
concerning theology that any one would wish to know. The 
editor’s name is not given. 

8. When so much is said about the “Word of God,” it is 
remarkable that so few persons know or can tell how the Word 
of God came first to be written, or in what way it was written. 
There were “scribes” in the later Hebrew ages, but when did the 
scribes begin their work? what did they use for pen and paper 
and ink? and how did they preserve their frail writings? All 
that can be said on this obscure tupic will +e welcome to the 
Biblical student. Herr E. A. Steglich in his sketches written for 
the booksellers of Leipsic (Skizzen aber Schrift und Bicherwesen 
der Hebrder zur zeit des alten Bundzs) has not added much to 
facts already known; but he states the few facts in a clear and 
satisfactory way, and makes good use of the texts of the Script- 
ure which bear upon his subject. Nothing can be more certain 
than that the Hebrews, in all the early ages of their history, were 
an illiterate people. The notion that they had scribes in the ages 
of the Genesis and the Exodus, or that they carried books in the 
desert, is one of those strange prejudices that are equally absurd 
and unfounded; as absurd as the idea that the scratches on the 
Tables of the Law, which Moses brought down from Sinai, were 
made by other than a human hand. The Divine Spirit has never 
written except by a human amanuensis. 

4, After all that has been said by English and German scholars, 
from Lowth to Delitzsch, about the law and order of Hebrew 
poetry, the test of that poetry still remains uncertain, and only 
arbitrary rule separates it from prose. Indeed, Hebrew prose is 
often as poetical as what is called Hebrew verse, and the prophets 
and psalmists, like Monsieur Jourdain, may have been prosing all 
along without knowing it. Rhyme is usually denied wholly to 
Hebrew couplets; though doubt has lately been thrown upon that 
assertion. The Greek and Roman laws of prosody have not been 
allowed any place in the Hebrew lyrics. No one, heretofore, has 
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discovered a system of Hebrew metres, or has been able to divide 
the lines of David and Isaiah by the number of “feet.” What the 
great Hebraists have been unable to do, Dr. Julius Ley, “ Ober- 
iehrer,” attempts in his substantial essay, Grundziige des Rhythmus, 
des vers und Strophenbauerin der hebriischen Poesie. He is able 
to distinguish among the metres and give examples of the differ- 
ent kinds, as easily as Dr. Beck divides the metres of Horace. 
The voice, in its “ups and downs” —as we should say in its rising 
and falling,— indicates Hebrew cadence, and makes the music of 
the language. This theory cannot be established until we know 
more accurately the sound of the Hebrew letters. 

5. There are many who believe that the liturgy of the Copt 
Church of Egypt gives the best representation of the liturgy of the 
earliest Christian Church, that the order and prayer of the —..urch 
in Cairo is more that of the primitive Christian worship than the 
style of Rome or Athens to-day. However that may be, it cannot 
be denied that the scanty literature of the Copts is of great value 
in the illustration of the history of the early centuries, and of the 
relation of Egypt to Greece and the surrounding nations. Dr. 
Carl Abel, in his learned and solid volume of four hundred and 
fifty pages (Koptische Untersuchungen), traces the growth of the 
Egyptian dialect, and marks its characteristics. He is an enthu- 
siast in the study, and even now has done only half of his work. 
Another volume will follow. He is one of those who find in 
language a key to the thought and faith of those who use it. 
Oriental scholars will thank him for his patient and careful 
study, pursued under great difficulties. Copt philology is less 
inviting than Althiopic. 

6. George Eliot’s novel of Daniel Deronda, with all its ‘wild 
misrepresentation of the hopes and longings of the Hebrew people, 
and its fanciful sketches of their habits and character, will 
undoubtedly increase the interest taken in these last years in the 
fortunes of that remarkable people. Special works are constantly 
appearing of Jewish history in particular nations,— Spain, Hol- 
land, France, and England. But certain cities have been centres of 
Jewish life,— notably Amsterdam, Frankfort, Prague, and Vienna. 
The history of the Jews in this last city, the Austrian capital, has 
been carefully written by Herr G. Wolf, from trustworthy mate- 
rials (Geschichte der Juden in Wien), in a volume of convenient 
size. He makes no hasty statements, and indulges in no such 


passionate invective as we find in some Jewish pamphlets and in 
15 
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the larger History of Graetz. The survey extends through all 
the period of the Middle Age to our own time, and covers a period 
of more than seven hundred years. The Synagogue in Vienna 
has numbered some excellent Rabbinical scholars, and some dis- 
tinguished poets; and it has representatives to-day in the syna- 
gogues of our own land. The most eloquent preacher that we 
heard in Germany a queiter of a century ago was a Rabbi in the 
Vienna Synagogue. 

7. Everything of Richard Rothe will be eagerly accepted by 
his admirers who are almost as many in America as in Germany. 
His Entwiirfe zu der Abendandakten aber die Briefe Pauli an 
der Timotheus und Titus, edited by Palmié, are fragmentary and 
unfinished, like the sermon notes of Frederic Robertson, but are 
as suggestive and as inspiring as the notes of that eminent 
preacher. They bring out from the Pastoral Letters a wealth of 
practical thought, which is in strong contrast with the commun- 
place platitudes of Lange’s stiff homiletics. They are good mate- 
rial for sermons. 

8. All that helps to show the beginnings of the life of great 
men is interesting. And on this ground, the little book of Dr. 
Gustav Plitt, on Jodokus Trutfetter von Hisenach will be wel- 
come. He was the teacher of Martin Luther, yet most of the 
lives of Luther pass very hastily over his work, and give no idea 
of the relation which he held to the great Reformer. Trutfetter 
did not follow his pupil into heresy. He remained a firm Cath- 
olic, and remonstrated with the young monk against his dangerous 
rebellion. The correspondence was sharp and painful, and Luther 
had some remorseful suspicions that his harsh words may have 
hastened the death of his old teacher. Luther respected the man, 
while he renounced his narrow theology. Trutfetter was proud 
of his famous pupil, while he deprecated his insane and mistaken 
course. 

9. There are some disputed historical questions which are 
never put to rest, such as the justice of the sentence of Mary of 
Scotland, of the banishment of Roger Williams, of the imprison- 
ment of Galileo. On this last topic we expect from Germany or 
France at least an annual monograph. The most recent, and one 
of the most thorough, is the work of Karl von Gebler (Galileo 
Galilei und die Réimische Curie). This big volume of four 
hundred and forty-six pages is more than a history of the trial 
and sentence of} the philosopher. It is a fine collection of 
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sketches of the age and the men who were the persecutors of the 
bold innovator. It gives individuality to men who have before 
been lost in the throng of insignificant and stupid bigots, judging 
a man too high and noble for their comprehension. It is a living 
picture of the intrigues and stratagems of that Roman Court, and 
the style of life of the guardians of doctrine, and keepers of the 
Holy Ghost. The strange assertion that Galileo was condemned 
in the interest of sound science, and not as a priest of error, has 
no support in the documents which Herr Gebler cites in proof of 
Galileo’s sentence as a heretic. It were wiser for the Church to 
confess its mistake than to attempt to show itself a prophet of 
science in its treatment of a martyr of science. The facts on 
record in the case are damning. 

10. When we consider how great was the authority and fame 
of the remafkable man whom Napoleon classed as the “Fifth 
great Power in Europe,” Joseph von Gérres seems worthy of an 
essay that shall decide to which party he would have belonged in 
the Catholic Church if he had lived to our time. Would he have 
gone with Manning and the Jesuits to establish the Infallibility 
of the Pope, or would he have defended with Déllinger and 
Huber the old Catholic dogma? Dr. A. Denk, in his closely 
reasoned discussion (Joseph von Gérres und seine Bedeutung fir 
der Altkatholizismus), hardly demonstrates that Gérres would 
have gone with the heretics. The logic of his doctrine would 
rather have carried him with the Papal party; and if he had been 
found in the ranks of the German malcontents, he would have 
been obliged to eat his own words. That process, however, is not 
very difficult for theologians, either Catholic or Protestant. And 
this effort to tell what great men would have been if they had 
only lived to a time of larger knowledge, is only a waste of 
ingenuity. We have heard it maintained that John Calvin was 
at heart a rationalist, and in this age would have been as heretical 
as Servetus, whom he burned. But that fancy does not annul 
the record of his life and work, or make him a rational thinker. 

11. We have never known Dr. Franz Ehrenfeuchter as an 
author until the appearance of his book Christenthum und mod- 
erne Weltauschauung ; yet he appears from this to have prepared 
a work on Practical Theology. His name signifies his position. 
He is a champion of the old faith against neology of all sorts, 
whether in science or in criticism. He hates Strauss; he hates 
Baur; he hates the “Protestant Union,” and every form of 
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liberalism. The Titbingen theology seems to him to subvert 
Christianity. True culture must recognize the Gospel as its best 
medium, and accept the Church and its dogma. He has good 
words, nevertheless, for Schleiermacher arid Rothe, even while 
deprecating their deficiencies and errors. That Dr. Ehrenfeuchter 
is an earnest man and a sharp critic, as well as an accomplished 
scholar, hardly excuses the narrowness of his view, and his injus- 
tice to those whom he treats as enemies of the Christian religion. 
The three sections of his book treat of the genesis of the modern 
view of the world; Christianity and its relation to this view; an 
examination of the course of the new theology. The sketches of 
individuals are numerous and fresh. 

12. The Church question in Germany is one which all the 
ready writers make haste to treat, trusting to bring a contribution 
to its solution, if they cannot absolutely decide. Herf Constantine 
Réssler (das deutsche Reich und die Kirchliche Frage), in his 
thick book of more than four hundred pages, comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Protestant religion ought to be the State Church of 
Germany, in which case all the difficulties would disappear 
between the rival parties. His remedy is as comprehensive as 
Bishop Cox’s remedy in Apollos, by which Christian un‘on is to 
be brought about by all the sects becoming Episcopalians. The 
conclusion of Herr Réssler’s book is preposterous, though it may 
predict what will become a fact. But it has value in the multi- 
tude and freshness of its personal sketches of musical composers, 
philosophers, and poets in their influence upon religion and the 
religious life of the present age. From Schleiermacher to Strauss, 
from Kant to Schopenhauer, from Haydn to Beethoven, from 
Fichte to Darwin, the different schools of art and thought in 
their bearing upon religion come to the front, and are candidly 
characterized. The materials of the volume are better than its 
reasonings. It will please the art student more than it will aid 
Bismarck. 





